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Where Do We Get Teachers 
For Adult Classes? 


N 1926, there were 46,000 students 

enrolled in the Special Day and 
Evening Schools in California. This 
year, Dr. George Mann reports there 
are 750,000. In 1938, a survey was con- 
ducted by the Bay Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association on the 
offerings in the Evening Schools of the 
State. Communities of all types were 
asked to send programs of subjects. 
When these were tabulated, the result 
showed 212 different titles offered in 
these schools. 


Last November, I conducted a simi- 
lar survey and found 350 titles listed. 
They covered a variety including such 
fields as the “three R’s,” parent edu- 
cation, commercial subjects, hobbies, fine 
arts, mathematics, science, classes for 
foreign-born, shops, current problems, 
international relations, psychology, phi- 
losophy, and many not readily classi- 
fied. Many titles showed the impact of 
the war on the program. 


[8 adult education, perhaps even more 

than in any other educational unit, 
the most important person is the leader 
or teacher. To lead such classes, one 
must have a missionary spirit toward 
education; he must not desire to in- 
doctrinate or to put over pet theories, 
but to help his fellows think through 
their own problems and to arrive at 
reasonable conclusions. 


It takes a real person to do such a 
job. The alert administrator is con- 
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stantly looking for such people. But 
where does he find them? 

The answer is, “From the com- 
munity.” The adult schools are unique 
in this phase of education because they 
can bring into the adult centers out- 
standing individuals in the community 
who have had valuable training and ex- 
perience which they can share in the 
adult classes. 


A recent survey of the daytime occu- 
pations of teachers of adults showed 
155 different occupations listed. Of 
those reporting, 6 per cent devoted their 
full time to teaching adults ; 32 per cent 
are day high school teachers, and the 
remainder come from every walk of 
life. There are lawyers, police, minis- 
ters, engineers, traffic managers, mer- 
chants, salesmen, welders, machinists 
and other tradesmen, college professors, 
radio announcers, and many others. 
Men and women who can do this work 
are not attracted by the small hourly 
pay (an average of $2 per hour of class 
time) they receive, but they are at- 
tracted by the opportunity to serve other 


people. 


T= question is often asked, “Do 
these teachers have a state cre- 
dential? “Yes, they must hold a gen- 
eral secondary or a special secondary 
credential which permits them to teach 
the subject or subjects named in the 
credential. The special credential is 
issued at the request of the employing 
district and upon evidence that the ap- 
plicant is qualified. 

As stated above, most of the teachers 
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of adults must be discovered, and this 
is true whether they come from the 
ranks of professional teachers or from 
other occupations. They are attracted 
by the challenge adult teaching offers. 
It is inspiring to work with a sincere 
and earnest group who wish to improve 
themselves in a given field. The stu- 
dents are anxious to learn and ap- 
preciate the efforts of the leader. The 
professional educator finds the work 
inspiring because he can give all his 
attention to teaching without being 
bothered with discipline. The leader 
who comes from other occupations is 
stimulated by the earnestness of his 
group and the necessity of organizing 
his own information so he can direct 
the learning of others. Often teachers 
are amazed at their own mental growth. 

Then it may be asked, “How are 
these teachers trained?” 


Teaching adults requires a different 
method and technique than teaching 
youngsters. The problem can, in gen- 
eral, be classified under two headings. 
The person who has not been profes- 
sionally trained as a teacher will never 
treat his group like “kids,” but he will 
need to learn to outline his course and 
break it down into teaching units. He 
has to learn that the student does not 
know as much about the subject as he 
does, and things that seem simple to 
him are not simple to the student. He 
has to learn patience and to treat seri- 
ously questions that may appear to him 
to be stupid. 

The person who has been trained to 
teach youth must be retrained to work 
with adults. He knows how to outline 
his course and break it up into teaching 
units. Not having compulsory attend- 
ance of students to maintain his class, 
he must be even more alert than any 
other teacher to impart information 
clearly, to respect individual difference 
of opinion, and to make each student 
feel that an evening spent in study after 
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a hard day’s work has been worth- 
while. The problem of discipline, which 
takes time and attention of teachers of 
youth, does not exist. 

Both groups have to learn the routine 
of adult school organization—keeping 
records of attendance, making statisti- 
cal reports, watching the physical sur- 
roundings, and planning ahead for 
needed supplies. 


— times persons who will make 
excellent professional teachers are 
discovered from these people who are 
recruited to handle adult classes. This 
is especially true of shop teachers. 
Many shop teachers tell how they got 
their start in teaching through experi- 
ence in conducting an evening class. 

The war training program has brought 
in many men and women who will be 
excellent material for professional 
teachers. The skilled administrator is 
always looking for promising leaders 
for his program.—F. MILton YOCKEy, 
principal, Technical Evening High 
School, Oakland. 





The Group 
Subscription Plan 


O make copies of the CALIFORNIA 

JoURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION available to more teachers in the 
State, the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education early this last fall 
instituted a group subscription plan. 
Feature of the innovation was the pro- 
posal to reduce the subscription price 
of the JourNAL from $3.00 to $1.00 in 
those schools where at least one-third 
of the members of the faculty join in 
the enterprise. 

The new plan was announced as of 
an experimental nature, in view of the 
generally declining circulations of pro- 
fessional journals and in view of the 
fact that it would be necessary for the 
number of subscribers to the JOURNAL 




















to increase materially unless the re- 
duced price were to prove financially 
disastrous for the publication. 

But already the success of the experi- 
ment is assured, for forty-nine secon- 
dary schools are participating with 
group subscriptions. Over 1,000 teach- 
ers now are reading the JOURNAL 
monthly in these schools. More than 
two-thirds were not receiving the 
JouRNAL last year, either as subscribers 
or as members of the Society, so the net 
gain is large. 

A complete list of schools participat- 
ing will be published in an early issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

Some few schools have made an even 
greater contribution to the success of 
the California Society of Secondary 
Education and its publications than by 
taking a group membership. By en- 
rolling their faculties as associate and 
corporate members, they have made a 
much larger contribution than the $1.00 
per individual required in the group 
plan, Notable among these schools is 
Fortuna Union High School, which has 
had a 100 per cent membership record 
for several years. This year, Principal 
George J. Badura has transmitted to 
the Society one institutional member- 
ship, one corporate membership, and 
twenty associate memberships. 





Next Month 


66“ ALIFORNIA High Schools Join 

the Victory Corps,” is the topic 
of the symposium to appear in next 
month’s JouRNAL. The symposium re- 
ports the form which local units of the 
Victory Corps are taking in certain 
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representative schools and school sys- 
tems. It has been planned by Frank B. 
Lindsay, assistant chief of the Division 
of Secondary Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education. Since Mr. Lindsay 
is California State director of the High 
School Victory Corps, his assistance is 
assurance that the symposium will de- 
scribe programs that are representative 
of the better practices in the State. 


‘Schools which have been invited to 
participate are the Whittier Union High 
School, Placer Union High School, and 
Alexander Hamilton High School, Los 
Angeles. School systems to be repre- 
sented are San Bernardino, Los An- 
geles, and Stanislaus County. 


Mr. Lindsay is to give an over-all 
picture of the High School Victory 
Corps in California. Miss Margaret V. 
Girdner, supervisor of texts and libra- 
ries, San Francisco City Schools, will 
discuss the participation of the librarian 
in the Victory Corps. 


Other articles to appear in this issue 
include a contribution from Henry 
Bonner McDaniel, vocational counselor 
for the San Diego City Schools—an 
answer to the question, “Do We Have 
Time for Counseling?’ How “town 
meeting” programs can be substituted 
to advantage for formal debating and 
oratory is described by Harold L. Brew- 
ster, Herbert Hoover High School, 
Glendale. 


The out-of-state article comes from 
W. Melvin Strong, instructor in sec- 
ondary education at the University of 
Utah. In it the author illustrates how 
a “center of interest” unit of instruction 
can be developed. 


Library Association to Hold Book Brunch 


A Book Brunch of the School Library Association of California, Northern 
Section, will be held in San Francisco, Sunday, March 7, on the day following 
the meeting of the English Teachers Association. The discussion will center 
around problems of English teaching, especially in relation to the library, and 


librarians are asked to invite members of the English department of their schools. 








EVEN hundred fifty thousand 
adults attend classes this year where 
five hundred thousand attended last 
year and where three hundred fifty 
thousand attended the year before. This 
quarter of a million increase has been 
in the face of blackouts, dimouts, tire 
conservation, fewer automobiles, more 
inadequate public transportation, and 
gas rationing. What is the explanation ? 
The increase in attendance and classes 
and the growing interests of new groups 
in extended educational opportunities 
offered in adult schools and classes 
might be explained superficially by the 
changed emphasis in adult education to 
the practical consideration of the almost 
universal interest of men and women, 
young and old, to prepare themselves 
for more effective participation in our 
war. But the explanation goes deeper 
than that. 

Actually there is no changed emphasis 
in adult education. The emphasis in 
public adult education always has been 
to meet the specific educational interest 
and needs of adults at any given time. 
By the nature of its organization, adult 
education in the public schools has been 
attuned to popular demand and current 
needs. The public school has been the 
only institution in adult education that 
has been easily geared to meet the needs 
of a national emergency; and because 
at any given time since World War | 
there has been an emergency of some 
kind, the public school has had ample 
opportunity to demonstrate its abilit 
to meet new needs. 

The very beginning of a wide move- 
ment of adult education in this country 
came about as the result of the Amer- 
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The Changed Emphasis in 
Adult Education 


4q By GEORGE C. MANN 


icanization movement which started 
during and immediately after the First 
World War. After the prosperous years 
of the twenties up until a little while 
ago, the great need was for morale 
building, and classes in the early thirties 
were designed to this end. It was then 
that a great development in the fields of 
physical education, art, music, and other 
activities of a like nature took place. 

As we progressed through the thir- 
ties, the social discontent which existed 
because of long years of depression 
brought about the need and demand for 
study and discussion on social and 
economic affairs, and in a period of a 
few years we saw an amazing growth 
of forums, discussion groups, and 
classes in popular sociology and eco- 
nomics. 

Then we find in the months from 
Pearl Harbor up to the present that 
adult education again has shifted to 
the training of adults in the skills 
needed for war and in the knowledge 
needed for civilian defense and, as the 
President of the United States said a 
few weeks ago, to “sharpening the wits” 
of the thousands of people who cannot 
participate effectively with our mili- 
tary forces because of educational de- 
ficiencies. 

Naturally then, and logically, our 
adult education program during the 
war will not be the same as it was 
before war was declared, just as again 
it will be different after the peace is 
won. 


HE adult education program in 
California has shown a remarkable 
responsiveness and flexibility in meet- 

















ing the demand for instruction in fields 
related to the war. Two recent surveys 
indicate that approximately 50 per cent 
of the program during the year 1941-42 
was devoted to classes designed to pre- 
pare workers for employment in war 
industries or to instruct persons for 
civilian defense. An undetermined but 
considerable percentage of other classes 
included vital information pertaining 
to the war effort. Information on the 
OPA, the selective service, women in 
war work, rationing and the many 
other emergency measures necessary in 
war time—all have been included in the 
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curriculum of most teachers of adults 
so as to reach a major portion of the 
three-quarters of a million adult stu- 
dents, rather than the relatively few 
who would be reached in special classes. 

In many communities each adult 
school is established as a civilian pro- 
tection center with courses in war-time 
information which cover all phases of 
the wartime program. It seems clear 
that an adult education program that 
carries the story of a war-time economy 
to all groups and individuals contacted 
by instructors is much more effective 
than one that attempts to carry this 








4 To anyone who reads the symposium on adult education which is presented in the 
following pages, it is obvious that adult education in California has experienced a 
phenomenal growth in recent months and that it is rendering a service to the war 
effort and to the general morale of the country that is of incalculable worth. These 
conditions in themslves are enough to insure interest in the symposium. But there is 
another factor which works to make such a symposium particularly valuable at the 
moment. It is that daytime secondary schools during these times of emergency— 
when frequently they have a training job to do that is different from the more 
academic types of teaching to which they have devoted most of their efforts in the 
past—have come to realize that there is much for them to learn from the adult educa- 
tion people. One article in the symposium decries the wide cleavage between day 
schools and adult schools, but surely there is a greater understanding of a common- 
ness of purpose today than ever before. For high schools and junior colleges, par- 
ticularly the latter, are accepting new responsibilities for the training of adults. 

The symposium opens with a discussion by Dr. George C. Mann on the changed 
emphasis in adult education. Following this article, Elmer C. Jones describes the 
organization of the Long Beach adult department which has proved so efficient in 
organizing the local community to meet the whole emergency situation. The prob- 
lems of adult education in the small community differ from those in the metropolitan 
center; the task of discussing them has been assigned to Calvin C. Cope. 

J. E. Carpenter shows how the junior colleges of the State are entering the adult 
field, and the article by Mrs. Bernice Hubbard May illustrates how the institutions 
of higher learning are entering the picture. Then the symposium turns to a descrip- 
tion of certain special services which the adult schools are rendering in the emer- 
gency: Mrs. Eleanor Clark Hewlett discusses the training of women for heavy 
industry; Paul D. Thomas tells how his school is training members of the armed 
services; and Leo Jones shows that social-civic education must be continued during 
war time. The concluding article, by David L. MacKaye, discusses an after-the-war 
program for adult education in his city. 

The symposium was planned by Dr. F. Milton Yockey, principal of the Oakland 
Technical Evening High School and a member of the “Journal's” editorial staff. 
Doctor Yockey writes an editorial discussing the ever-present problem of securing 
effective teachers for adult classes. Doctor Yockey is a member of the Board of 
Directors of the California Adult Education Association and a member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the California Association of Adult School Administrators. 
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story through classes organized for that 
purpose. If every adult teacher can 
include in the content of his curriculum 
information contained in the educational 
material sent out by the official war 
agencies, he will make a most important 
contribution to the war effort. In turn, 
the individuals who comprise these 
classes themselves may give this infor- 
mation to others so that there may be 
wide public understanding of the meas- 
ures essential to victory on the home 
front. 

These war-time agencies express 
themselves as firmly believing that there 
is no organization which is to be more 
effective in an educational program in 
this field than adult education and that 
there is no job which the adult educators 
may be called on to do which is more 
important than this. 


HERE is no quicker or better way 

to gain a realization of the changed 
program in adult education than to 
glance hastily over sample sections of 
the report of classes to the State De- 
partment. Let us glance at two or three 
of them. 

Begin with aerial navigation, aero- 
dynamics, and aircraft mechanics. Move 
on further to pipefitting, sheet metal, 
and shipfitting ; and end with jig build- 
ing, precision assembly, and marine ma- 
chinist training. Add two full pages of 
like courses, and we have an idea of 
the skills that are being learned in adult 
classes. Begin again with mathematics, 
engineering, heat treatment, tool and 
stock control, and production methods ; 
and we gain an idea of what is being 
done to upgrade workers who already 
have basic skills. Move over into another 
field and begin with dietetics, home 
nursing, nutrition, physical fitness and 
on again to training for air raid war- 
dens and auxiliary firemen, transporta- 
tion and mechanics, chemical warfare, 
and on and on through two pages of 
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q Adult education of today certainly 
is different from adult education of ten 
years ago, or even of two years ago. 
But Dr. Mann insists that the changes 
we see are merely surface modifica- 
tions; for the one basic fundamental 
of adult education in California is 
that it must adapt itself to the needs 
of the time. And so by the very fact 
of taking a new form for the moment, 
adult education remains just as it 
always has been. 

Dr. Mann is chief of the Division of 
Adult and Continuation Education, 
State Department of Education. He 
is the author of several significant 
State Department publications and of 
other books, one of the best known 
being his “Vocational Education.” 
Before going to the State Department 
he was director of adult and continu- 
ation education in Berkeley. Prior to 
that he had been director of voca- 
tional education in the State of Ari- 
zona, chief of the Bureau of Vocational 
Instruction at the University of Colo- 
rado, and principal of various high 
schools in North Carolina and New 
Mexico. At one time or another, Dr. 
Mann has been a lecturer in educa- 
tion at the University of California, 
at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, at Oklahoma A. and M., and at 
Harvard University. 








such subjects ; and we see what is being 
done in civilian defense. 

In all of these classes we find that 
there were 321,634 California adults 
registered in 1942-43. Two years ago 
there were, practically speaking, none 
of these classes in existence and there- 
fore no enrollment in them. 

Remember that none of the figures 
above cover classes or enrollment in 
the whole field of adult business educa- 
tion where so much is now being done 
to prepare students to supply the tre- 
mendous shortage in this field; nor are 
there included the fields of child care, 
parent education, consumer education, 























home gardening, and home economics. 
Who can say that these classes are not 
all important in relation to a wartime 
economy? Most of these latter named 
classes are in the older courses of study, 
but the content and method and appli- 
cation have been changed to meet war- 
time needs. 

More need not be said to indicate the 
tremendous change in the adult educa- 
tion program that has taken place be- 
cause of the war—321,634 students in 
6,812 classes never before appearing in 
a list of adult education courses tell 
enough of this story. 


HANGE, however, is not the total 

story. Adult education leaders 
know that there is the obligation to pro- 
vide educational opportunities to meet 
the needs of adults who continue to have 
problems that are not directly connected 
with the war. The problems of family 
living, of child development, of busi- 
ness, of physical fitness, of illiteracy 
continue to exist. The rights of citizens 
to educational opportunities in this gen- 
eration are still important in a democ- 
racy. So we still find 200,000 adults in 
regular classes. 

Adult education leaders are forward 
looking, too, and they are keeping in 
mind that a real peace in the kind of a 
world in which we want to live will 
depend on an enlightened and informed 
people. So we still find forums and dis- 
cussion groups and classes dealing with 
the social, economic, and political issues 
that have a bearing on our lives in the 
present and on the life we will live in 
the future. The problems of external 
conflict and the problems of daily living 
both are being considered by adult edu- 
cation leaders who are building the kind 
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of program which California and all 
other states should have. 


6 essary is no hope that all educa- 
tional needs can be met when the 
preservation of the nation and our way 
of life is paramount. If all efforts and 
energies in adult schools must be con- 
fined altogether to developing the skills 
needed to maintain and increase produc- 
tion for war or to disseminate the in- 
formation that will help to build the 
strength that comes from enlightened 
morale, then all our efforts and energies 
should be expended in that direction. 

It may be that educational needs that 
are less important at the time may have 
to be submerged in our planning until 
after the victory. It may be that old 
workers in adult education may have to 
suffer because their classes, once filling 
an important need, are less important 
now. But a most gratifying observation 
has been that many of these workers in 
old fields are preparing themselves for 
new. Those who are at the peak of 
usefulness now may have to prepare for 
new fields in the future, for adult edu- 
cation programs always will change as 
each period brings new problems and 
new obligations. 

Now it is the war that must at all 
times and in all circumstances have fore- 
most consideration. The changes that 
have taken place in adult education this 
year because of the war are ample evi- 
dence of the ability of public school 
adult education to gear to meet current 
needs and successfully to undertake 
direct organized action in the prepara- 
tion of citizens of the state to meet the 
national emergency. 

The emphasis in a sound program of 
adult education always is geared to the 
educational needs of the time at hand. 








An Organization Adapted to 


War-time Needs 


HE type of organization used is 

the most important factor in the 
success of the Long Beach adult edu- 
cation program. In this time of war 
this established organization has proved 
its value. It, more than any other fac- 
tor, enabled us to swing into action 
promptly, to change our services to fit 
war needs, and to accept each responsi- 
bility as it came. 

In the first place the total program, 
day and night, is under the direction of 
one head. Second, the administrative 
council, consisting of the director of 
adult education and of the four full- 
time administrators in charge of four 
types of services, meets weekly for con- 
ference. The Council is assisted by the 
five full-time departmental assistants 
and with them constitutes the advisory 
board. Thus, the program functions as 
a coordinated unit with a minimum of 
duplication and a maximum of coverage 
of community services. 

The four administrators are evening 
school principals on full time, engaged 
only in adult education, day and night. 
The departmental assistants are coordi- 
nators, supervisors, or other specialists 
who function with the administrators. 
The majority of these also are qualified 
administrators. Services are assigned 
to the administrators on the basis of 
their interest in them and their special 
fitness to handle them. Various phases 
of responsibility are then assigned to 
the departmental assistants who are 
specialists in business education, civic 
education, cultural education, distribu- 
tive education, home education, literacy 
education, and vocational education. 
The administrator in charge, the de- 
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4 By ELMER C. JONES 





q Adult school people of California 
know the fine job that has been done 
in Long Beach in the organization of 
a day and evening adult program for 
the entire city. Responsible for the 
organization is the writer of this 
article. In his article, Mr. Jones shows 
how as a result of its set-up, Long 
Beach has been able to meet all the 
demands of its community; and that 
these demands have been heavy 
there is no doubt, for the city is in one 
of the larger war industry centers of 
the State. 

Mr. Jones is director of adult schools 
in Long Beach. During his career in 
education, he has held every school 
administrative position except that of 
college president. For the past twenty- 
five years he has given all his efforts 
to adult education. 





partmental assistant, and the director 
administer each program. 

These ten full-time persons adminis- 
ter and supervise the total adult edu- 
cation program through community 
schools or centers. They are trained 
and experienced in the field of adult 
education and provide adequate leader- 
ship. 

The special day classes are attached 
to the day high schools, this being done 
to encourage a school system-wide par- 
ticipation. Bonuses received because of 
this administrative set-up are used to 
pay the salaries of the Adult Depart- 
ment leaders. The special evening 
classes are attached to the evening high 
schools. Each day the high school 
principal acts as the principal who 
makes the reports for his special day 
classes for adults which meet in his 
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school and in other locations in his area. 
The elementary school principals pro- 
mote adult classes, meeting in their 
schools, and make use of the Adult De- 
partment services to develop good pub- 
lic relations and to assist in the solving 
of school and community problems. 

The high school principal in each area 
with the elementary school principals 
in his area, and an administrative as- 
sistant from the Adult Department, 
form the council, whose responsibility 
is the development of the adult edu- 
cation program in that particular local- 
ity as a community service, 

The Adult Education Department 
records are kept at one central office 
under the direction of a staff of secre- 
taries who handle the entire business 
activities of the Department, including 
the student body store, under the gen- 
eral supervision of the principal of the 
school of business. 


The registration of all students, the 
guidance, placement, and follow-up rec- 
ords, and all business with the teaching 
staff are all centered in this general 
office under the supervision of the regis- 
trar who also is private secretary to the 
director of adult schools. All requi- 
sitions, student-body checks, and course 
outlines are signed by the director. In- 
service teacher training and curricular 
development are under the supervision 
of the director. 


5 Raney community is tied into this set- 
up by means of lay advisory com- 
mittees. Any group or organization 
may ask for services. A lay committee 
is then formed, and the educational 
service is organized to meet the needs 
of the group. This departmental or- 
ganization fits into the war-time con- 
ditions like a glove, requiring little 
adjustment in the change-over to a 
war-training program. 

The Long Beach organization func- 
tions as a community service, consider- 


ing individual needs, but also recogniz- 
ing that as a community tax-supported 
institution its primary purpose is to 
train public leadership and also to dis- 
criminate among services requested, 
with the aim to provide maximum 
values to the community as a whole. 

As far as possible, services are pro- 
vided which have the active support 
of some responsible organization, The 
courses are developed by an advisory 
lay committee representing all elements 
of the population concerned with such 
services. Prospective students file a 
“request for service,” are required to 
“talk over” their desires and needs with 
the information or guidance staff, and 
then are notified to report as soon as a 
course to fit their needs has been de- 
veloped. 


pa vEN before Pearl Harbor, changes 

were made to adapt the program to 
war conditions. Courses were evaluated 
critically that we might determine which 
ones were necessary in wartime. Teach- 
ers and students made valiant attempts 
to adjust themselves to the emergency. 
Through teacher conferences, changes 
in course content, and in teaching tech- 
niques preparations were made, and 
continue to be made, to vitalize an all- 
out war program. 


Every possible means was tried to 
get certain essential information, with 
proper interpretation, into every class. 
Materials in the form of lesson sheets, 
which were used in all classes, were pre- 
pared by special teachers, These were 
sent to each teacher the week prior to 
their printing in the Department organ, 
The Educator, which is provided weekly 
free of charge to each student. If the 
teacher was qualified to discuss the ma- 
terial with his class, that gave the best 
results. A staff assistant made a study 
of this situation by visiting classes and 
conducting the discussion in an effort 
to discover the best procedures. 
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Then came the war and desperate 
efforts to prepare for the worst. A huge 
Vocational Training War Production 
Program, especially in airplane con- 
struction and shipbuilding, was started 
almost immediately. With the inspi- 
ration of the superintendent and the 
leadership of the codrdinator of vo- 
cational education, this vast program 
is now functioning under war-time ad- 
ministration, it being under the adminis- 
tration of the principal of the school 
of trades and industry. This program 
is conducted as a separate adult school 
within the Department. An adequate 
staff of assistants and clerks has been 
added. 

Four separate supervisors are pro- 
vided, one each for the general pro- 
gram, for the welding classes, for the 
shipbuilding classes, and for the train- 
ing for women war workers. The ad- 
ministrative set-up makes it possible for 
us to avoid duplicate contacts with em- 
ployers and with labor unions. One 
school administrator, and only one, is 
the direct contact official with the repre- 
sentatives of any one type of service. 
This arrangement contributes to good 
public relations. 


A SEOORD war-time program estab- 
lished was a cooperative training 
program in conjunction with the Red 
Cross activities. The Adult Department 
provided trained paid first-aid teachers 
for one year in order to help secure for 
the community a satisfactory group of 
voluntary teachers for Red Cross First 
Aid Classes. The Red Cross now pro- 
vides all of the first-aid training in the 
community. 
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In the same manner, classes in nu- 
trition, canteen cookery, Red Cross sew- 
ing, home nursing, and the like have 
been or are being taught by trained 
teachers from the Adult Department. 
The purpose always is to train leaders 
who can carry on in the community the 
educational process. 

The latest request for adult education 
services is by the Civilian Defense 
Council to the effect that the Depart- 
ment provide training for the total 
personnel of these agencies. The first 
protective unit to receive the basic OCD 
training was the air-raid wardens. Dur- 
ing the past summer, selected instructors 
who were coached by the assistant chief 
air-raid warden started the training. 

At their request, six selected edu- 
cators were sent to the War Department 
Civilian Protection School at Occidental 
College. These six, and twenty-five 
others trained by them, now are teach- 
ing the OCD basic course to all who 
will come. This course, along with 
other information deemed necessary for 
public consumption by national agen- 
cies, constitutes the Civilian Protection 
Training Program offered in each 
school and at numerous other locations 
throughout the city. This program is 
under the administration of the super- 
intendent, the director, and a super- 
visor in charge. These administrators 
are assisted by a Defense Council ad- 
visory committee. 

War-time information is subjected to 
discussion and interpretation through 
the extensive Forum-Discussion Pro- 
gram. 

What next ? Who knows? Whatever 
comes the Long Beach Adult Schools 
are organized to meet it. 


Annual Conservation Week to Be Held March 7-14 


The ninth Annual California Conservation Week is to be held March 7-14. 
The program outlined will be about the same as in 1942, with additional stress 
on consumer problems. Schools are asked to review activities related to con- 
servation and to announce plans for future activities as a part of citizenship 
and consumer education, particularly in the fields of victory gardening, nutrition, 


salvage, thrift, fire prevention, and conservation. 























War-time Adult Schools in 





Small Communities <1, catvn c. core 


DULTS and out-of-school youths 
everywhere are faced with new 
need for training. The inducements to 
learning are strong, whether people go 
into the war factories, leave for the 
fighting fronts, or stay home and strug- 
gle with the increasing problems of 
business, of homemaking, and commu- 
nity life. It is true that agencies other 
than schools are directing some of the 
instruction; but schools will continue 
to have an increasing share in this re- 
adjustment. 


Impediments to organized instruction 
do exist, and they are stronger the fur- 
ther the program is divorced from the 
vital problems of the day. The small 
community, it should be added, is likely 
to be furthest removed both as to posi- 
tion and as to the problems of the day. 

Geographic and social isolationism, 
however, is undergoing eclipse. People 
are being jarred out of their compla- 
cency and smug satisfaction. They are 
moving back and forth to all parts of 
the world, seeing all kinds of conditions 
of men, facing all kinds of problems, 
and arriving at new and different con- 
clusions. More quickly than ever before 
this ferment will reach even the most 
isolated community. 


b ee- war calls for knowledge and 
skills of some 400 peace-time occu- 
pations. Scientific and technical educa- 
tion thereby is getting a tremendous lift, 
an impetus which will affect the curricu- 
lum of the remotest secondary school. 
No less important, but always less rec- 
ognized, is the need for greater atten- 
tion to the relations between people. But 





q In recent months adult enrollments 
in training classes for war industries 
have skyrocketed. At least, that is, 

. so far as the cities are concerned. 
But in the smaller communities this is 
not the case; in fact, adult adminis- 
trators in rural communities are seri- 
ously concerned over this very 
problem. Usually there is not much 
industry near in the small community, 
and so if the school offers war training 
classes it appears to be party to en- 
couraging members of the community 
to move to the cities. The problems of 
the small community and what can be 
done about them are discussed in the 
accompanying article. 

Mr. Cope is principal of the Pacific 
Grove Evening High School and is 
secretary-treasurer of the California 
Association of Adult Education. For 
the past twelve years, Mr. Cope has 
been in the field of secondary educa- 
tion, in the East as well as in this State. 
At one time he was supervisor of adult 
education and recreation for WPA 
District No. 3 in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
and just last year he was principal of 
the Hanford Evening High School here 
in California. 





even this is receiving increasing atten- 
tion, because of the effort being made 
to build civilian morale —a vigorous, 
intelligent morale geared to democratic 
living. 

If military organizations strive to 
develop a spirit of self-sacrifice, volun- 
tary compliance, a high degree of con- 
certed initiative, and a sense of personal 
responsibility, so too should the schools 
of the country seek to instil the same 
strength of spirit in the civilian popula- 
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tion. The people must learn “how we 
got this way,” how serious our situation 
is, what measures are being taken to 
insure victory, and what we can do to 
help. This the smallest adult school 
needs to undertake, as does the metro- 
politan adult center. In the army they 
call it indoctrination. Shall we indoc- 
trinate for democracy, personal free- 
dom, and individual initiative, or shall 
we drift into dictation from above? 

The hindrances to attendance on spe- 
cial day and evening classes are perhaps 
greater in the small community than in 
the large. Not only are our men being 
taken away in the draft, but also they 
are leaving the local community for war 
industries. Men who remain are dis- 
couraged from attendance by longer 
working hours and women as well as 
men by added duties in civilian defense 
or Red Cross, by greater cares in un- 
shared home responsibilities and busi- 
ness problems, and by worries about 
loved ones far away. Lack of bus or 
street car service in the small commu- 
nity makes gasoline rationing and dim- 
out regulations added discouragement 
to many, even a psychological hindrance 
to those who live within walking dis- 
tance. 

On the one hand, life in the small 
community is organized around agri- 
culture and small business and the peo- 
ple are inclined to think less about world 
trade, international affairs, large scale 
industry, and the broader implications 
of our common social problems. On the 
other, our evening schools have more 
limited facilities and a smaller supply 
of qualified leaders to engage in the 
work. The employee and service popu- 
lation feel their limitations perhaps 
more than their city brothers and resign 
themselves to humdrum living. Ambi- 
tious young people, who see no road to 
rapid promotion at home, seek oppor- 
tunity in the city. This happened in 
peace time ; and now in war time there 
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is a growing instability. The homefolks 
will have to work out a new integration. 
Adult education should aid in this effort. 
In some ways war morale in small 
communities is lower than in the large 
centers where industry is pouring out 
tangible evidence of the national effort, 
where the presence of uniformed men 
and a glutted transportation system are 
constant reminders of the job ahead. 
Back at the grass roots people are in- 
convenienced, business is out of joint, 
and the individual’s attention to the little 
jobs of routine living seems unimpor- 
tant. Here there is more individualism, 
less sense of interdependence. Business 
men whose plants do not get war orders 
or whose business is less necessary in 
war time are faced with the problem of 
survival. Naturally they are impatient 
with government measures and educa- 
tional programs which continue to de- 
plete their labor supply. A knowledge of 
the causes of their difficulties does not 
always insure their codperation. But 
somehow good attitudes must replace 
selfish ambition if the nation is to retain 
any semblance to its historical ideals. 


N some communities progress is be- 

ing made in explanation and interpre- 
tation of the war and the underlying 
causes. Forums under titles such as 
“This Free World,” “The Battle of the 
New Orders,” or “The Ramparts We 
Watch,” or classes on such subjects as 
“Propaganda Analysis,” “Economic 
and Political Doctrines Simplified,” or 
simply “Current Affairs” attempt to 
build up an understanding of social 
processes : dynamic change versus social 
immobility, revolution versus evolution, 
and ways and means for the advance- 
ment of human happiness. Nowhere 
more than in the small community do 
human motives, prejudices, and half 
truths block a scientific approach to the 
study of these problems. 
Unfortunately everyone feels quali- 


























fied to discourse on social affairs with- 
out specializing in the study of them, 
while few would even think of diag- 
nosing and prescribing to treat a dis- 
ease without long preparation. Un- 
fortunately also, attendance upon such 
morale-building courses depends more 
upon the drawing power of the leader 
than on his depth of understanding. 
Sometimes, too, by inclination or de- 
sign the leader keeps the adult’s atten- 
tion focused on the foreign battlefield 
or on the marshalling of the physical 
forces, rather than on the more pro- 
found and potent intangibles, or on the 
battle on the home front, which is no 
less a battle because guns are not used. 

Improved knowledge and understand- 
ing about problems within one’s reach 
are much more valuable than endless 
talking about matters beyond control, 
regardless of how personally one is tied 
to the war or how sanguine one is for 
its successful conclusion. Here is work 
for adult education. Much is being done, 
but much more must be done in the 
small community. 

For schools inhibited in this field and 
for those which may want a more direct, 
or more apparent, share in the winning 
of the war, there is a wide-open field in 
preinduction courses. The small com- 
munity is seldom prepared to give seri- 
ous attention to training in war jobs 
involving heavy equipment or strategic 
supplies; but it can and should serve 
those for whom a basic knowledge 
would be a distinct advantage. 

It should offer courses in mathematics 
and physics, the fundamentals of elec- 
tricity, radio, machines, shop skills, auto 
mechanics, code practice, touch typing, 
and the fundamentals of navigation and 
aviation. In this work the government 
is making every effort to enlist the help 
of the schools. In the case of code prac- 
tice, for instance, it even provides a kit 
of supplies making possible the teach- 
ing of code in almost any school. 


WAR-TIME ADULT SCHOOLS IN SMALL COMMUNITIES 
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Greater than the problem of securing 
instructional materials for preflight 
courses are the problems of personnel. 
The civilian teacher needs help in mak- 
ing the condensation and adaptation of 
the fundamentals to military use. But 
greater still is the problem of getting 
students. Either they are holding back 
because of the natural desire to enjoy 
their still carefree lives, or because they 
have little faith that the school can pro- 


vide a training which the army or navy 


will recognize. 

With the codperation of the officers 
at the nearest army post or navy base 
and by the use of the new course out- 
lines prepared in Washington, the prob- 
lem as to what to teach is rather well 
solved. Attendance can be improved by 
securing army or navy approval and 
active sponsorship by local clubs and 
organizations. Though employers may 
object to training local people for war 
industry, they cannot object to saving 
the army or navy the time and energy 
incident to teaching the basic skills. 


"[ BEBE is also a great field of service 
for the small adult school in courses 
aimed at strengthening the local com- 
munity. All can appreciate that a com- 
munity devoid of doctors and nurses 
must for its own safety be a community 
in which many are trained in home 
nursing and first aid. Employers and 
potential employees alike understand 
that replacements must be trained to 
take the place of departed workers. 
Continued food shortages and the offer- 
ing of substitutes should bring a greater 
interest in nutrition as a subject for 
study. Other community conditions 
eventually may produce an opening for 
the study of public health. The rising 
tide of delinquency and crime which 
usually accompanies a war can be used 
to motivate courses in parent education 
and delinquency prevention. 


In the field of homemaking, the arts 
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and crafts now can be taught with an 
eye to practicality, rather than for es- 
thetic interest. Health and need for 
conservation may bring greater activity 
in sewing, weaving, knitting, and cook- 
ing. This interest may be accelerated by 
the rationing of mileage with the con- 
sequent necessity of finding entertain- 
ment or more interesting activities near 
home. 

It is unthinkable that rural America, 
so used to taking its pleasures on rub- 
ber tires, suddenly should be content to 
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stay close at home. The modern home 
is no longer self-contained. Any com- 
munity organization or program which 
takes this into account will be able to 
harness the energy which formerly was 
dissipated over a greater area. Courses 
which tend to make the home strong will 
help to make the community strong. 
Adult education which aims at making 
the community strong will have a share 
in improving family life and in advanc- 
ing the happiness and prosperity of the 
people. 


Publications Related to War and Postwar Conditions 


The war is bringing forth great quantities of new publications, texts for 
student use, new books designed to help the teacher adapt himself to the changing 
world, and dozens of reports on war and postwar conditions. Among the pub- 
lications falling in these three categories are the following which have been sub- 


mitted for listing in the JouRNAL: 


Adjusting Business Education to War Needs, special bulletin of the Com- 
mercial Education Association of the City of New York and Vicinity, 1941-42; 


76 pages. 


Aeronautics Workbook, by Cornelius H. Siemens. Ginn and Company, 1942. 


Price, $1.00; 168 pages. 


Before You Fly—Essentials of Aeronautics, by Pearle Thurber Robinson, 
Frederick A. Middleton, George M. Rawlins, and Joseph W. Phillips. Henry 
Holt and Company, 1942. Price, $1.08; 332 pages. 

Bibliography on Air Conditioning Youth, by Robert Ethel Phillips. Office of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County, 1942; 16 pages 


(mimeographed ). 


Blueprint Reading at Work, by William W. Rogers and Paul L. Welton. 
Silver Burdett Company, 1942. Price, $1.28; 136 pages. 
Education in a Nation at War. University of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 42, 


No. 36, June, 1942; 467 pages. 


Makers of Naval Tradition, by Carroll Storrs Alden and Ralph Earle. Ginn 
and Company, 1942 (revised edition). Price, $2.40; 378 pages. 

Manpower Planning for Victory, by Clarence P. Dunbar and John W. Taylor. 
Bureau of Educational Research Series, 1942—No. 2, Louisiana State University, 


Baton Rouge; 36 pages. 


Physical Conditioning, by George T. Stafford and Ray O. Duncan. A. S. 
Barnes and Co., 1942. Price, $1.00; 110 pages. 

The Rural Child in the War Emergency (A Conference Report), by C. S. 
Marsh. The Committee on Rural Education, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 1942. 


Price, 10 cents; 35 pages. 


Shop Mathematics at Work, by Paul L. Welton and William W. Rogers. 
Silver Burdett Company, 1942. Price, $1.56; 204 pages. 

“War Supplement” (extra chapter to The Road Ahead), by Lowry S. Howard. 
World Book Company, 1942; 29 pages. Supplied without charge to each student 


in classes using the textbook. 


When Demobilization Day Comes. No. 14 of the Planning Pamphlets, Na- 
tional Planning Association, 800 21st Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 1942. 


Price, 25 cents ; 35 pages. 





























DULT education under public con- 
trol and support in California can 
be organized under elementary school, 
high school, or junior college adminis- 
tration. Under elementary school ad- 
ministration its curriculum offerings 
and financial support are so restricted 
that such programs have been aban- 
doned wherever they formerly existed. 
Under either high school or junior 
college administration the curriculum 
offerings are essentially unrestricted. 
The California School Code provides 
(Sec. 3.811) that, in junior colleges, 
the “course of study .... may include 
.... instruction deemed necessary for 
the ... . civic and liberal education of 
the citizens of the community.” It also 
provides (Sec. 3.460) that a local school 
board may “establish [in special classes 
for adults] any of the branches of study 
that may be taught in a high school,” 
which is a very broad provision, indeed. 
The state financing of adult education 
is differently computed under the two 
administrative units ; but it is essentially 
equal under the two, although the local 
community may find a slight advantage 
in using one rather than the other unit 
under the particular local conditions. 
Within these limitations, then, it re- 
mains for each community to choose 
whichever type of organization best 
seems to fit the needs of its local pub- 
licly supported adult education program. 
Ten cities now have chosen the evening 
junior college for this purpose. Others 
conduct programs of special classes of 
the day junior college. Some do both. 
This latter is true in Sacramento, where 
all day classes for adults are organized 
as the Adult Division of Sacramento 





Role of the Junior College in 
Adult Education 


q By J. E. CARPENTER 





q Showing that there are certain 
peculiar advantages in the organiza- 
tion of programs of adult education 
under the junior college rather than 
under the high school, the writer of 
this article proceeds to suggest a pro- 
gram of studies which the evening 
junior college should be conducting 
during war time. 

Mr. Carpenter is principal of the 
Sacramento Evening Junior College 
and dean of the Adult Division, Sacra- 
mento Junior College—as he explains 
in his article, Sacramento has organ- 
ized a separate evening college and 
also has adult classes in the regular 
day college. Before assuming his 
present position, Mr. Carpenter was, 
successively, principal of the Evening 
High School, Alameda: vice-principal 
of the Kamehameha Schools, Hono- 
lulu, and principal of the Continu- 
ation High School, Sacramento. He is 
a past-president of the California 
Adult Education Administrators As- 
sociation. 





Junior College and all evening classes 
for adults are organized and adminis- 
tered as the Sacramento Evening Junior 
College. 


"T= advantages of junior college 

organization of programs of adult 
education are primarily those of per- 
sonnel and equipment. It is probably 
a fact that, in general, the junior college, 
within the limits of its curriculum, is 
provided with plant and facilities supe- 
rior to those of the high school. It is 
also true that, in terms of academic 
training, the junior college faculty nor- 
mally has the advantage. It remains, in 
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each community, to determine whether 
this training provides superior leader- 
ship for the particular adult training 
needs of that community. 

Elements of personality, professional 
attitude, and spirit of service need to 
be considered equally with the factor of 
academic training. 

Given equality or superiority in other 
respects, the junior college stands in a 
unique position of opportunity and re- 
sponsibility with regard to local adult 
education needs. Wartime conditions 
accentuate both the opportunity and the 
responsibility. 


URING war time the spirit and 

purpose of the program must 
necessarily be bent to conform to needs 
in terms of their urgency. These needs 
are two: (1) winning the war, and (2) 
preparing for peace. The former is of 
primary importance. The latter is ulti- 
mately essential. 

The first has been and is being given 
much emphasis by all local adult educa- 
tion authorities. The second has not 
yet received a fraction of the attention 
its importance deserves. This is a field 
that well may take the first attention of 
all adult education leaders, whether in 
junior college organization or other- 
wise. There are considerations, how- 
ever, which make it especially a chal- 
lenge to junior colleges conducting adult 
education programs in war time. 

Preparing for peace is a preeminent 
problem for practical educators. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that a 
sudden termination of the war tomor- 
row would be a calamity of the first 
magnitude. It must be evident to any 
thoughtful citizen that we are entirely 
unprepared at present for the problems 
which peace will pose for us, either on 
the international front, the national 
front, the economic front, or the polit- 
ical front. 

We are on the way, but where? 
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Pearl Harbor and too many other re- 
cent events have, or should have, taught 
us that we Americans are far too much 
inclined to be interested in immediate 
issues only. Our inclination is to win 
the war, forget the future. It is fine to 
face facts (close to our noses) and 
finish the fight first, but we need also to 
face the future and frame a foundation 
for a postwar world which will endure. 
Our soldiers will save society, we are 
sure, but society must prepare now the 
safety and security our soldiers deserve 
after the scrap ceases. 

Education to assist in the develop- 
ment of such intelligence can well be 
provided for adults under all the follow- 
ing headings : 

1. Geography. Not only a new but 
a greatly improved understanding of 
world geography must be common. Not 
only must we appreciate the relative ac- 
cessibility of all points on the globe in 
an “air-conditioned world,” but also we 
must understand the extent to which 
conditions in other lands affect the de- 
tails of our daily living. Still more im- 
portant, we must realize the extent to 
which political, economic, and domestic 
actions in this most powerful of all 
nations vitally affect the lives of the 
peoples of those other lands. Not com- 
munism, fascism, nazism, or any other 
ism, but Americanism—the idea of the 
individual as the ultimate value in the 
universe—has been, is, and is destined 
still to be the most potent force in the 
world. The responsibility for our ac- 
tions during and after the war will be 
correspondingly great. In the best sense, 
we cannot avoid our share of “the white 
man’s burden.” 


2. History. How much does the av- 
erage “well-educated” American adult 
know of the cultural heritage and 
political and economic history of other 
peoples, the history which underlies 
present actions and attitudes in India, 





























Russia, China, Japan, the South Amer- 
ican countries? Was Bolivar (how 
should his name be pronounced?) a 
Bolivian? What did he do a hundred 
years ago and what have been the re- 
sults in the civilization of a continent? 
What does present political organiza- 
tion in South America portend for the 
future? 

Somebody must have intelligent real- 
ization of these problems at the peace 
table. If we are to prevent debacle, 
proposed actions which come from that 
peace table must not be thwarted be- 
cause they are not comprehended by our 
electorate. The task is prodigious. The 
need is urgent in the extreme. The 
danger to be avoided is catastrophe. 

3. Languages. This country, with 
others, is destined to wield determining 
influence and to make crucial decisions 
affecting peoples of every country on 
earth. For this purpose it is much less 
important for those countries to under- 
stand our language than for us to under- 
stand theirs. English, which in the past 
we practically demanded as the only 
medium of communication on the part 
of all who would do business with us, 
will not serve as a medium for us really 
to understand those of many other na- 
tions. In order to understand their cul- 
ture, their history, their handicaps, their 
potentialities for contribution to a new 
world, we must know their languages. 

Americans must give up their compla- 
cent ignorances of their neighbors. 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Ger- 
man are the most important languages 
for this purpose. But Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese, though much more difficult 
for us to learn, must be understood by 
far more of our people if we are to meet 
the challenge to world leadership which 
will be ours. Now is the time to be get- 
ting this preparation. 


ROLE OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN ADULT EDUCATION 
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4. Psychology. With a background 
knowledge of the geography, cultural 
history, and language of the peoples 
with whom we will inherit the postwar 
world, it will be feasible and essential 
to understand the psychological factors 
controlling their behavior. When we 
understand the motives underlying their 
actions, our own behavior in dealing 
with them can be on the basis of intelli- 


gence rather than emotion. 


5. Economics. Little is to be gained 
by an understanding of the geography, 
history, language, and psychology of all 
the peoples in the world if that under- 
standing does not eventuate to the mu- 
tual practical advantage of them and us. 
This implies a much more adequate 
understanding of economic principles 
and theories than any but a few special- 
ists now have. 


“[ HERE is no avoiding the respon- 
sibility for intelligence which is the 
price of free institutions. No ignorant 
man can be truly free. The cornerstone 
of the structure of liberty is intelligence. 

The foundation of a world-wide order 
of freedom and codperation will be 
world-wide communications, world- 
wide understandings, world-wide eco- 
nomic planning, world-wide political 
and military controls, world-wide con- 
ceptions of citizenship. 

Thorough and continuing education 
through adulthood is the sine qua non 
for such world-wide conceptions. 

Here is a logical function and a chal- 
lenge for every adult education program 
operating under the aegis of junior 
college administration. Nothing that 
can be easily conceived would make a 
more vital or lasting contribution to the 
perpetuation of peace after we win the 


war. 











California 


HE shortage in engineers is yester- 

day’s news but remains today’s 
problem. Engineering Defense Train- 
ing was established under the United 
States Office of Education as EDT in 
1940, on the principle that training is 
the basic attack on personnel shortages. 
In 1942, Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training has in- 
creased its initials, its appropriations, 
and, on the whole, its usefulness as the 
war effort has accelerated. 

From the beginning in 1940, it was 
obvious that emergency training, how- 
ever sound, cannot produce the needed 
graduate engineers, scientists, and pro- 
duction supervisors overnight. But two 
major objectives are practical. First, 
we can upgrade engineering, scientific, 
and supervisory personnel already em- 
ployed or employable in war production 
by instruction aimed to increase effi- 
ciency or to better performance on 
specific jobs. Second, we can train to 
increase the supply of subprofessional 
workers (draftsmen, computers, in- 
spectors, technicians) to handle detail 
work under professional direction. 

Shortages are not unmixed evils, and 
engineers and managers may benefit by 
the necessity of applying to their own 
jobs or departments the principles of 
job analysis, breakdown, and segment 
training which they use to solve mass 
production problems caused by short- 
ages of skilled craftsmen. Hoarding of 
men through assignment of graduate 
engineers to repetitious or routine tasks 
wastes man power and training. 

Designed to parallel on the college 
level the national defense program of 
the public schools, the EDT program 
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The ESMWT Program in 


q By BERNICE HUBBARD MAY 





4q In the present emergency, institu- 
tions of higher learning have entered 
the field of adult education. Their 
efforts have taken a variety of forms— 
instructional programs in civilian de- 
fense, building of civilian morale, and 
so on. One of the better known con- 
tributions they have been making 
consists of the Engineering, Science, 
and Management War Training Pro- 
gram. That program as it is function- 
ing in California is described in this 
article by Mrs. May, coérdinator of 
Women’s Training (Northern Cali- 
fornia), University of California 
ESMWT Program. Mrs. May has been 
acting as codrdinator since January, 
1942. For several years previously 
she was executive secretary of the 
Class Department, Northern Califor- 
nia, University of California Extension 
Division. 





(1940-41) made available nine million 
dollars for courses in engineering, ap- 
proved and financed by the United 
States Office of Education and planned 
and administered by four-year, degree- 
granting colleges of engineering 
throughout the United States. The ap- 
propriations for ESMDT in 1941-42 
totaled twenty and one-half million, and 
ESMWT in 1942-43 has an appropri- 
ation of thirty million dollars. 

California’s universities and colleges 
have participated in this national train- 
ing program from the beginning; and 
so far in 1942-43 the California state 
total (11,131) for ESMWT active en- 
rollments is surpassed by only two other 
states, Pennsylvania (25,046) and Illi- 
nois (14,379). The national total for 
190 universities is 144,355. 
































Tas_e 1.—Active Enrollments Reported 
in ESMWT Courses on Decem- 








ber 31, 1942 

United States—Total (190 insti- 
tutions) 115,256 
California—State Total ............ - 11,181 

California Institute of Tech- 
nology 1,275 
Occidental College ...................- 28 
Stanford University ................ 584 
University of California .......... 7,070 
University of Santa Clara ...... 0 

University of Southern Cali- 
fornia 2,174 














A table of the ESMWT enrollments 
in California at the end of 1942, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Office of Education, 
is included in this article. 


pSéwT, so far, has developed pro- 
cedures for planning and adminis- 
tering instructions which differ from 
those in general use in adult education. 
For example, the organization of the 
War Training program at the Univer- 
sity of California, under its institutional 
representative, Professor Morrough P. 
O’Brien, is dependent on a group of 
twenty-one supervisors, who are active 
members of the University faculty. 
Each supervisor investigates local or 
state training needs within his special 
field of competency and organizes and 
directs the teaching of courses for which 
specific need is established and in which 
qualified students can be recruited, The 
institutional representative, of course, 
serves as chief administrator, and a 
sizable clerical and stenographic staff 
keeps up a steady flow of filled-in 
government forms in the direction of 
Washington and the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Since the University of California 
serves the entire State, its War Train- 
ing offices are maintained in Berkeley, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego—near the focal points of Cali- 
fornia’s war industries. 

In 1942, War Training for women, 
at first a novelty, rapidly became a nor- 
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mal practice. Two women were added 
to the supervisory staff, one in Northern 
and one in Southern California, to assist 
in recruiting, training, and placing of 
women in subprofessional work. 

The supervisor’s responsibility for an 
ESMWT course begins with field visits 
to determine training needs within in- 
dustry or government agencies and ends 
with his approval of grades or recom- 


‘mendations for placement of students. 


He selects the instructor and with him 
plans course content for U. S. Office 
of Education approval. He makes cer- 
tain that classroom or laboratory facili- 
ties are available. 

The help of the supervisor in plan- 
ning and teaching has enabled the Uni- 
versity of California ESMWT to make 
unusually effective use of instructors 
drawn from industry and sometimes 
lacking in teaching experience. During 
the progress of an ESMWT course at 
the University of California, the super- 
visor maintains contact with the work 
through repeated visits. He plays an 
important part in the actual operation 
of the course, although in many cases 
the students involved are unaware of 
his work. 

While the instructor remains the vital 
factor in sound teaching, responsible 
and regularly scheduled supervision by 
faculty men adds the University’s ex- 
perience in engineering education to 
industry’s specialized knowle4ge. Care- 
ful supervision guarantees that univer- 
sity standards are maintained as re- 
quired, not only by the law setting up 
ESMWT, but by the responsibility as- 
sumed by the University toward the 
ESMWT students who make study a 
part of their war effort. The University 
must see to it that its training is sound 
and immediately related to war pro- 
duction, or federal funds and man- 
hours (both student and ESMWT 
staff) are extravagantly wasted. 
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WU J HILE national policies regard- 
ing Selective Service withdrawals 


and the utilization of both man power 
and materials for war production affect 
training plans, the intelligent selection 
of subjects to be taught under ESMWT 
depends in large measure on current 
state and local conditions. Such factors 
as the type, size, and the personnel needs 
of near-by war plants ; the local pattern 
of work shifts ; the number and qualifi- 
cations of potential students ; the trans- 
portation available for students ; and the 
practices of local draft boards—these 
determine the timing, the subjects, and 
the location of courses. 

The University of California War 
Training program has offered a long 
series of courses, the titles of which are 
to be found, with those of other pro- 
grams in this and other states, in the 
announcement of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Engineering, Science, and 
Management Defense Training List of 
Approved Courses (ESMDT Misc. 291 
and supplements ). 

A sampling of California’s training 
would show basic courses such as 
Strength of Materials, Machine Design, 
Aerodynamics, Time and Motion Study, 
Naval Architecture, Industrial Organi- 
zation and Scientific Management, and 
the like ; advanced basic courses such as 
Heat Transfer, Electronics, Radio Com- 
munications and Underwater Sound, 
Fluid Mechanics, and so on; and many 
applied courses, examples of which are 
Ultra High Frequency Techniques, Air- 
craft Mechanisms, Marine Pumping 
Machinery, Foundry Metallurgy, Syn- 
thetic Rubber from Petroleum, Tool 
Design—Machine Jig and Fixtures. 

Instruction under ESMWT should 
differ from university courses in engi- 
neering, science, or business adminis- 
tration, not in quality but in direction. 
All ESMWT, either for upgrading or 
for developing subprofessional workers, 
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to be effective must relate to war work 
of a specific kind. 


[ )EVELOPING subpro fessional 

workers for expanding war indus- 
try and to replace men of combat age 
became a major responsibility for 
ESMWT early in 1942. As soon as 
shortages in all branches of engineer- 
ing began to be felt the comforting and 
unrealistic remedy suggested was “use 
women instead.” Undoubtedly women 
form the American reserve of potential 
producers, but to replace men on sub- 
professional or professional work more 
than patriotism is needed. 

Training for non-engineers, either 
women or men not subject to Selective 
Service, must be planned and timed to 
provide for expansion and replacements 
as men are withdrawn by Selective 
Service. In January, 1942, the Uni- 
versity of California began its first full- 
time (forty hours a week) course in 
Engineering Drawing for Women, and 
other ESMW' institutions in the State 
soon followed. Since January, some 
600 women have been trained in full- 
time ESMWT courses at the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Employers did not welcome the idea 
at first—far from it—but the same per- 
sonnel directors who were skeptical in 
January began asking in June, “Where 
are the girls you are training?” We 
ask that, too, for it is becoming pro- 
gressively harder to recruit women with 
alertness, physical stamina equal to 
industrial schedules, mechanical abil- 
ity, and a background in elementary 
mathematics and science. A woman so 
equipped usually can get a “war” job 
in California without further training, 
and many types of training on the vo- 
cational level are open to her on a 
pay basis: for example, the mechanic- 
learner plan which trains aircraft me- 
chanics at monthly allowances of $75 
to $100. 


























Under these conditions, in May, 1942, 
one major aircraft company agreed to 
pay trainees admitted to the University 
of California ESMWT course in Air- 
craft Drafting a monthly salary of $100 
while they were doing satisfactory class- 
work. The plan of hiring trainees in 
advance, subject to satisfactory com- 
pletion of a course, has worked well for 
both employer and student and is now 
in use by six major companies to se- 
cure junior designers for aircraft engi- 
neering and tooling divisions. As the 
withdrawals of technical men begin in 
earnest, it seems probable that the 
learner’s allowance plan must be used 
by other industries, by federal agen- 
cies, and at other ESMWT programs if 
any effective attack on shortages is to be 
made through preproduction training. 

Since the shortage of qualified high 
school teachers of mathematics and 
physics is severe, especially in smaller 
and rural schools, the U. S. Office of 
Education is adding to its college-level 
War Training program tuition-free 
correspondence instruction for teachers 
of either mathematics or physics. The 
courses have been prepared by special- 
ists in correspondence study at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and emphasize 
content basic to the teaching of boys 
and girls who will go into industry. 
Applicants for these courses who teach 
in Arizona, California, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Western Texas should ad- 
dress the University of California at 
Berkeley. 


ie is easier to report on ESMWT 

organization and its present accom- 
plishments than to predict future trends. 
Judged by numbers and progress of 
trainees and by war industry’s support, 
ESMWT today is effectively serving 
the war effort. The training which uni- 
versities provide in engineering, science, 
and industrial management is critical 
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for war production. The extent of the 
future usefulness of ESMWT depends 
not only on the services made available 
by universities engaged in this train- 
ing, but upon the effectiveness, clarifi- 
cation, and orderly timing of our na- 
tional plans to best utilize our man 
power for war. 

The key to over-all planning of re- 
placements is held by the War Man- 


power Commission and its subsidiary, 


Selective Service. Replacement train- 
ing cannot be orderly or sufficiently 
large in scale unless both employees and 
employers know what men will be with- 
drawn and approximately when. To 
train effectively we must know, first, 
how many replacements are needed and 
for what jobs; ideally we should have 
pilot runs with small groups of trainees 
and reports of successes and failures 
on the job to furnish the foundation 
for planning large-scale training. In 
California, ESMWT has had some 
opportunity for the gradual develop- 
ment of training. 

In recruiting qualified students for 
full-time training, the inducements we 
can offer are sound instruction, reason- 
able assurance of placement, and an 
opportunity for patriotic service. We 
recommend to the prospective employer 
that he add to these a learner’s salary 
for the training periods in order to re- 
cruit good training material as well as 
to insure that he will secure the services 
of the persons he needs as replacements 
at the end of the training period. 

Part-time training will continue to 
be vitally necessary if it is carefully 
geared to immediate use in war pro- 
duction. In fact, if subprofessional 
workers, developed by full-time pre- 
production training, are to make any 
substantial contribution to industry, 
they must continue to learn while em- 
ployed through appropriate up-grading 


courses. 











Training Women for Heavy 


Industry 


HE placement of women in heavy 

industrial occupations is no longer 
a novelty today. It has been going on 
for six months, until in this day of 
streamlined mass employment women 
have become a familiar part of con- 
struction and manufacturing through- 
out the country. But while women 
workers today are “accepted,”’ even ap- 
plauded in some instances, the integra- 
tion of women as permanent industrial 
workers has only just begun. The suc- 
cess of the women in this long-term 
picture will depend to a great extent on 
the educational program—on vocational 
education which is preparing them to 
get any progress on the job; on coun- 
selors to select and give adequate guid- 
ance so that women will be mentally 
prepared for the job; on supplemental 
education to prepare foremen and man- 
agement to use feminine workers to the 
best advantage; and, finally, on the 
whole field of education to broaden the 
outlook of the individual. 

The need for an adequate production 
army has increased the demands on vo- 
cational training. Contrary to the na- 
tural lag which often occurs between 
economic life and educational oppor- 
tunities, the war production training 
program has been called on to anticipate 
rapid economic changes and frequently 
to establish initiatory procedures facili- 
tating these changes. One indication of 
the “preparedness” of vocational pro- 
grams has been in the training of wo- 
men to take over jobs in heavy industry. 

Early in 1942 the demands on man- 
power increased so rapidly that the 
utilization of women as the only avail- 
able answer to industrial labor require- 
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q By ELEANOR CLARK HEWLETT 





4 As Mrs. Hewlett herself points out, 
the training of women for industry is 
a different task from that of training 
men. And since the manpower short- 
age has brought about a condition 
where most of the schools’ trainees 
for industry are going to have to be 
women, it is appropriate that one 
article in this symposium on adult 
education should be specifically de- 
voted to the problem. The article gives 
an extremely interesting picture of 
how training for women must differ 
from that for men. 


Mrs. Hewlett is assistant supervisor 
of war production training for the 
Oakland Public Schools and super- 
visor of women in the same program. 
She has taught for three years in the 
Central Trade School, Oakland, and 
has had several years of experience 
in industry as Catering Manager to 
the Women’s City Club, Oakland. 
Mrs. Hewlett participated in the 
Supervisory Training Conference held 
at the University of California in the 
summer of 194] for the purpose of 
determining how vocational educa- 
tion can most effectively aid in the 
war emergency training programs. 





ment seemed imminent. Our situation 
in Oakland is not unique, and problems 
encountered at Central Trade School 
while women were being prepared for 
new fields of industry must have many 
counterparts in other areas. 


GevEnaAL years ago the Oakland 
Public Schools established Central 
Trade School as a center for industrial 
and trade training for high school grad- 
uates and adults. The national defense 



































emergency accelerated existing voca- 
tional classes in machine shop, sheet 
metal work, and welding and added new 
classes in shipfitting, lofting, pipefitting, 
coppersmithing, and marine electric and 
marine drafting work. Men and boys 
enrolled in these fields were selected on 
the basis of past training and experience 
for effective and rapid placement, and 
no women were enrolled in the so-called 
men’s classes. 

December 7 of 1941 further acceler- 
ated the picture. Oakland, located in a 
major ship construction area, felt the 
limitations of manpower and housing 
facilities almost immediately. In May 
of 1942, the first women were enrolled 
as welders, with the codperation of local 
Boilermaker’s Union No. 681 and with 
the promise of the United States Em- 
ployment Service to obtain employment 
for these women when they had com- 
pleted their courses. 

For the training of women to be effec- 
tive, there was necessary a consideration 
of several problems, among them the 
lack of previous mechanical training 
and background of the majority of wo- 
men ; second, the limitations for women 
workers established by law or job agree- 
ment; third, the psychological differ- 
ences between men and women trainees ; 
fourth, the education of the industry 
itself to the use of women; fifth, and 
most vital to the success of the trainee, 
sound guidance in the selection of a 
wartime occupation. 

The first factor, the lack of any me- 
chanical background for most women, 
necessitated a revision in courses of 
study for most classes. Representatives 
of management, labor, and the schools 
codperated in making surveys of various 
occupations to determine what opera- 
tions or phases of each specific trade 
could be performed as separate units of 
work. Short, intensive trade classes 
then were established to train skilled 
operators. The majority of the women 
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are not trained as all-round mechanics 
but as skilled productive units for a 
specific industrial job. Fundamentals 
such as trade terminology, use of basic 
tools, and practice in essential skills re- 
placed longer courses of study in 
broader jobs. 

This training of women “specialists” 
in turn evolved another problem, the 
need for even closer codrdination and 
integration of the training program 
with industry in order to maintain a 
balance between the skilled labor de- 
mand and supply. For example, classes 
were set up exclusively for women in 
“machine production.” These classes 
are designed to prepare women in the 
basic operations actually used in local 
production plants. The girls are given 
fourteen jobs involving simple measure- 
ment, use of tools, terms, and the basic 
skills of filing, drilling, boring, grinding, 
layout, and simple blueprint interpreta- 
tion. The average training time before 
employment from this class is sixty 
hours, with placement opportunities in 
more than twenty manufactu:ing plants 
in which women will utilize one or more 
of the specific learned skills and will be 
able to advance on the job through their 
supplemental skills. 

Instructors, many of whom had been 
teaching men’s classes exclusively for 
several years, had to revise and simplify 
their instruction methods as well as the 
course of study. 


HE second factor, in anticipating 
where women can be used, is the 
job limitation established by our state 
and local laws. Weights exceeding 25 
pounds cannot be lifted or carried by 
women, and so instructors worked with 
foremen on an analysis of their trade 
fields to determine which parts of the 
work might be relegated to women and 
not exceed weight or safety limits. 
Particularly in shipyard training, this 
phase of the job was an important con- 
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sideration. Pipefitting, for example, 
may require varying degrees of phys- 
ical strength. Analysis of the jobs 
showed that much of the work of thread- 
ing, cutting, and bending can be done 
by women. It further revealed that 
since much of this work must be done 
on hulls themselves, the women should 
be physically active and not afraid of 
heights or climbing catwalks. Thus, a 
new class was set up in pipefitting for 
women, and the selection of active girls 
to take this training was an important 
part of the job preparation. 


HE instructional adjustments evolv- 
ing around the psychological ap- 
proach of the women to heavy industry 
are most interesting ; and certainly one 
of the most important functions of a 
well-rounded program is not only to 
give preparation for a job but to give 
training that will insure progress on that 
job. Among the first women trainees, 
the rate of clearances from the jobs in 
shipyards was quite heavy. Analysis 
of the reasons for quitting or dismissal 
indicated that the difficulties lay, not in 
the women’s ability to do the work, but 
rather in their failure to observe certain 
customs beyond their realm of expe- 
rience. For example, one woman welder 
earned the complete disapproval of her 
fellow workers because she set too fast 
a pace. The problem of just what is 
expected of them on this man’s job was 
a new one to the women; in an effort 
to establish a feeling of “equality,” the 
women made many social blunders. 
Again, many of the women had homes 
to keep up besides their employment on 
the job. The exigencies of their adjust- 
ing to unfamiliar family routines cre- 
ated personal problems which handi- 
capped their working capacity. 
Instruction in safety, correct job 
apparel, functions and procedures of 
unions, labor relations, and job ethics 
have become one of the most important 
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phases of the training program for 
women. Organization of classes with 
strict industrial procedures, such as 
signing in time books, signing out, 
keeping job check requisitions and other 
typical on-job procedures, does much 
to facilitate the transition of the woman 
from the pseudo to the real job situa- 
tion. The use of filmslides and infor- 
mational bulletins direct from the in- 
dustrial construction plants aids in 
showing the actual job procedures and 
requirements. One teacher in sheet 
metal work felt that the best lesson given 
to his class was presented by a former 
student now working on the job. The 
woman talked with the class in an in- 
formal discussion on actual job situa- 
tions. ; 

Add to all this the fact that particu- 
larly in shipbuilding, foremen, leader- 
men, and quartermen had never worked 
with women crews, and the next prob- 
lem of education becomes apparent— 
that of giving on-job training for work- 
ers and foremen. Misunderstandings 
arising from lack of experience on the 
part of the new worker and lack of 
professional management training are 
being ironed out in foremen training 
courses and industrial conferences un- 
der educational leadership. Through 
supplemental classes in the evening 
school program, workers starting as 
helpers and working up to journeyman 
status are able to keep in touch with 
both school and industry. 


Mest significant problem in direct- 

ing war production classes is the 
counseling and guidance of women 
planning to take training. In the more 
familiar feminine fields girls have had 
at least a moderate idea of the job; but 
in the present jobs, women have no idea 
of what is done by a “shipfitter” or a 
“burner” or a “chipper” or a “laborer” 
in the shipyards. The job definitions 
used in the trade are so technical they 

































are very confusing : thus, one of the first 
counseling problems was a definition of 
each type of job in terms of women. All 
applicants are advised to visit two or 
more classes to see for themselves what 
the work will be. 

Through the medium of personal in- 
terview, aided wherever possible by 
aptitude tests administered through the 
United States Employment Service, 
women are advised as to courses in 
which they probably will find most 
satisfactory placement in terms of their 
age, stature, background, experience, 
financial emergency, and work objec- 
tive. 

The type of women applying for 
training offers another situation in class 
adjustment. Applicants range from the 
college trained woman on one hand, 
with recent job experience, to the pa- 
triotic socialite, and on to the adult who 
has never progressed beyond the third 
or fourth grade in a rural community 
and who may not ever be able to read 
or write legibly. To adjust a class to 
the interests of all these persons and 
to give instruction to each necessitates 
constant individual work on the part of 
the teacher and a fine discrimination as 
to the particular jobs to be assigned and 
later recommendations for placement. 
Racial groups are varied, as are age 
and occupational backgrounds. Students 
may be from 16 years of age (complet- 
ing high school credits in the trade 
class) to 60 years of age—this latter 
only if they show satisfactory physical 
ability. 

Among the women, few shipyard 
trades are open to the person over 45 
at the present time unless she has had 
some previous experience ; and in some 
jobs, such as pipefitting, there is a 
definite preference for women 35 years 
old or less. Nevertheless, one recent 
placement in a machine shop was made 
for a woman of 58, a grandmother. Age 
is not as much a handicap as lack of 
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businesslike appearance. The woman 
who has “let herself go” requires spe- 
cial training in personal grooming and 
professional procedures. 

Generally the women with recent 
work experience have the easiest time 
in training, but housewives, college stu- 
dents, professional workers, and women 
owning small private businesses enroll 
for war production training. Socialites 
and housewives anxious to do their part 
to win this war; women whose hus- 
bands recently have entered the armed 
services; or girls faced with the prob- 
lem of self-support for the first time— 
all these, regardless of training motive, 
need special counseling if they are to 
be trained for effective production. 


FEW statistics will indicate the sit- 

uation of women in training for 
heavy industrial occupations at Central 
Trade School. January 1, 1942, no 
women were in National Defense train- 
ing classes, but on January 1 of this 
year, 402 women were enrolled in pre- 
employment classes, with women just 
starting to come back to school for their 
supplemental training. In the ship- 
building annex, 71 per cent of the 
trainees are women. 

Oakland, in the war production pro- 
gram, has 207 supplemental classes and 
54 preémployment classes, of which 
only three are closed to women because 
of certain trade restrictions. Since the 
beginning of the war production train- 
ing, more than 8,000 students have been 
placed on production jobs. During the 
month of October, 1942, 824 students 
were placed, and of these 76 per cent 
were women trainees. 


|. preegeey closing, it might be desir- 
able to take a quick peek into the 
future of these workers to glimpse the 
implications for the educational pro- 
gram. 

At the present time these adults are 
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giving most of their time to trade train- 
ing ; supplemental classes and overtime 
employment make for well-filled days. 
Many workers are training at night 
while carrying on a nonessential occu- 
pation during the day. As tension re- 
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of these same workers will be necessary 
or a broadening of training to make the 
all-round craftsman from the skilled 
operator. Today, our vocational educa- 
tion is fulfilling its objective—to train 
workers for essential production. To- 
















































morrow we must continue to add to this 
objective by training for a social and 
economically satisfying life. 


laxes and we win this war, a return to 
the cultural phases of education will 
occur ; and with it a retraining of many 





Use of 17-Year-Olds in Forest Service 


Endorsement of a plan for recruiting and training 17-year-old boys for the 
Forest Service has been issued by the State Department of Education. The 
following extracts from a letter by Paul M. Goodwin, principal of the Mt. 
Shasta Union High School, Redding, and M. H. Davis, forest supervisor, Shasta 
National Forest, outline the essential details of the plan: 

“The eighteen national forests in California and western Nevada... . aggre- 
gate some twenty million acres of forest area. These forests are contributing 
directly to the war effort through timber and livestock production (forage), 
maintenance of adequate power (hydro-electric) through watershed production, 
and indirectly through Forest Service personnel activities along many and diver- 
sified lines. 

“Suppression crew men, foremen, fire lookouts, tank truck operators, radio 
men, dispatchers, protective assistants, because of the nature of the work in- 
volved, have been recruited largely from the 20-30-year age group. Military 
and industrial requirements have drained this age group to the vanishing point. 
Men to fill such positions must have fundamental training involving safety, 
organization, fire behavior and strategy, transportation, use of specialized fire 
equipment (tank trucks, tractors, radio, portable pumpers, backfire equipment, 
etc.), supervision and related factors. With twenty million acres of strategically 
vital resources to protect and the man-power situation existing at present, the 
magnitude of this problem may well be appreciated. 

“In order to assure personnel, it is necessary to recruit from the 17-year age 
group to fill many fire positions. Such a program entails close codperative 
relationships with school authorities. Successful performance will require a 
thorough-going training program involving the fundamental factors outlined 
above. 

“The Forest Service, realizing that for the duration a complete turnover 
annually is to be expected, proposes state-wide recruitment of up to 100 boys 
not beyond six months in the 17-year age class. This group would be recruited 
by assignment of a quota to each National Forest, averaging approximately five 
per forest. 

“It is proposed that these boys be transferred from their local schools to 
Mt. Shasta High School for the period February 1-May 15 and that study 
(vocational and academic) here be accredited toward completion of the school 
year and graduation. At the conclusion of the semester, satisfactory students 
will be assigned back to the forest from which recruited for employment through 
the fire season at from $120-$150 per month. 

“While studying, boys will be employed 60 hours monthly at a minimum of 
50 cents per hour, which will net them $30 per month, from which sum cost of 
board and laundry will be deducted. They will be housed and fed at the Forest 
School dormitory.” 














The Army and the Navy Go 


To School 


6] THOUGHT I joined the army! 

I didn’t know I was going back to 
school.” Thus say some of the more 
than five hundred soldiers and sailors 
who are attending classes in one public 
school while in the service. But on the 
whole the soldiers and sailors appear 
to appreciate the opportunity they are 
being given to gain knowledges and 
skills which will be of use to our armed 
services during the war. Also most of 
these trainees in uniform realize the 
advantages which they themselves, on 
their return to civilian life after the 
war, will derive from their newly ac- 
quired skills. 

Although it was a strange sight at 
first, we at Central Trade Evening 
School have become quite accustomed 
to seeing army trucks and navy busses 
coming to our schools from their bases 
and seeing the soldiers and sailors file 
out and go either to classroom or shop. 
In the majority of cases, the soldiers 
attend classes for eight hours a day for 
six days a week. Soldiers and sailors 
not on this schedule attend four hours 
a day for a five- or six-day period. The 
length of the training period usually 
varies from eight to twelve weeks, thus 
giving the men engaged in training a 
possible opportunity for a higher rating. 
This is true of both the soldiers and 
sailors engaged in training at the present 
time. 


Classes are operated through the joint 
administration of the California State 
Department of Education, the particu- 
lar branch of the army or navy with 
whom a contract was entered, and the 
Oakland Public Schools. 





4 By PAUL D. THOMAS 





4q All adult education these days is 
not for civilians alone, or even for men 
_ about to be inducted. In many locali- 
ties adult schools are training men 
already in the service, taking them 
individually and in classes and giv- 
ing them a chance to acquire the 
technical skills that they need for 
higher ratings and that the army and 
navy must have to further the war 
effort. Representative of what is being 
done along this line is the program 
at the Central Trade Evening School, 
Oakland, which Mr. Thomas describes 
in the accompanying article. Mr. 
Thomas, who is principal of this 
school, has been in the Oakland 
Public Schools for fifteen years. 





B* far the greatest development in 
this training program has been a 
cooperative training arrangement en- 
tered into between the schools and the 
United States Army Air Corps Fourth 
Service Area Command. Titles of some 
of the courses offered in behalf of the 
Air Corps are as follows: Air Craft In- 
struments (the instrument laboratory is 
considered by army officials and by the 
Federal Department of Education to be 
one of the major instrument training 
schools in the United States), Propel- 
lers, Carburetors, Electricity, Hydrau- 
lics, Sheet Metal, and Air Craft Me- 
chanics. 

Courses dealing with aircraft en- 
gines deserve particular mention. At 
the present time we are offering six 
classes in this field. Two of these are 
in radial engines (Pratt and Whitney ; 
Wright) ; two in inline engines (Alli- 
son); one in engine installation; and 
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one in engine testing. These engine 
classes are operated on the basis of 
sixteen-day intervals. As the men are 
here for forty-eight days, the time is 
divided into three sixteen-day periods. 
A new group of twenty-four men enters 
every sixteen days; while twenty-four 
are graduated from the finishing class. 
The beginning class learns the funda- 
mental theory of aircraft engine con- 
struction and operation. After this the 
students proceed to the engine test and 
installation department, where practice 
is given in starting, stopping, testing, 
checking, trouble shooting, installing 
engines on planes, running them, test- 
ing, and, finally, removing the engine. 

In the final period, more advanced 
problems of servicing and maintenance 
are studied, and all the information ac- 
quired in previous classes is brought 
together and summarized. 

Courses offered for army personnel 
include machine shop, auto mechanics, 
Diesel engines, and radio. 

Forty soldiers, on the average, are 
taking training as army general clerks 
or army supply clerks. The general 
clerk is offered instruction in typing 
(forms of military correspondence), in 
military terminology, and in the army 
system of filing. The army supply 
clerks have taken training in military 
terminology, in stock record forms used 
by the army, in record keeping, and in 
army purchasing problems.’ 

As part of the Signal and Air Corps, 
the expanding army needs radio men 
to operate, maintain, and repair its vital 
communications system. What in peace- 
time would comprise over a year’s work 

1 Further information on the army clerical 
training program may be secured from a re- 


cent bulletin (Bulletin No. 13) of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 
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is now compressed into eight to twelve 
weeks of intensive training. War-time 
school days for the soldier boys are not 
quite so easy as were their school days 
back home. 

Trainees in radio are given two hours 
of fundamental theory each day, fol- 
lowed by six hours of practical work. 
The radio mechanic trainees build and 
repair receiving and transmitting equip- 
ment and are instructed in the use of 
testing instruments necessary to their 
craft. The operators, in addition to 
basic theory, are taught the code and 
the procedure of radiotelegraph and 
radiotelephone communications. 

Navy men in our school are special- 
izing in three fields at the present time— 
electric welding, acetylene welding, and 
machine shop. These boys attend 
classes four hours a day, five days a 
week for a thirteen weeks’ period. Evi- 
dence of their enthusiasm and ability 
can be shown in the fact that more than 
80 per cent of the welding trainees have 
passed the official navy welding test. 
In practically all cases the purpose of 
the sailors in taking the courses has 
been to secure a better rating. Un- 
questionably, many of the navy men 
who have studied with us have been 
able already to put to good advantage 
somewhere overseas the skills they 
learned with us. 


LTHOUGH this picture is pri- 

marily of what is being done in 
one community for the men in our 
armed services, we know that this type 
of program, or other types of programs 
similar to this, are being carried on 
throughout the whole country. Schools 
well can take pride in their joint effort 
with our armed forces to bring this war 
to an earlier conclusion. 
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T is an interesting and significant 

fact that adult education in its begin- 
nings in this country was social-civic 
education. The New England Town 
Meeting, which many regarded as the 
cradle of adult education in America, 
was concerned with the discussion of 
community affairs. The early lyceums 
and Chautauquas for the most part were 
forums in which public affairs loomed 
large. The citizenship and Americani- 
zation classes which have developed 
more recently as a part of the public 
school adult education program were 
designed to equip our foreign-born for 
participating in American life. The 
Americanization program in California 
as well as in other parts of the nation 
has been, since World War I, a sub- 
stantial portion of the adult education 
curriculum. 

Education for aliens is a highly valu- 
able and necessary form of adult civic 
education. But the school authorities 
and the citizens of California were not 
slow to see that what was good for the 
alien also would be good for the native- 
born American. The result has been 
the steady growth during the past 
twenty years of classes and forums de- 
signed to meet the needs of citizens for 
knowledge and guidance in the prob- 
lems of community, state, and national 
affairs. 

The relative importance of social- 
civic classes in the adult curriculum is 
indicated by a seven-year record of 
enrollments. From 1933-34 to 1939-40, 
total enrollment in all adult classes in 
the State approximately doubled, while 
enrollment in social-civic classes in- 
creased nearly threefold. In the latter 


Social-Civic Education 


In War Time 





4 By LEO JONES 





q Probably the least spectacular serv- 
ice that adult education is rendering 
to the prosecution of the war is the 
‘social-civic program. That this pro- 
gram is not the least of the efforts that 
adult education is making is ex- 
plained in the accompanying article. 
Social-civic education is essential if 
we are to make our most effective war 
effort, and Mr. Jones shows that 
enough people have appreciated this 
fact that enrollments in courses of this 
nature are larger than ever before. 

Mr. Jones is codrdinator of Federal 
educational projects for the Division 
of Adult and Continuation Education 
of the State Department of Education. 
Prior to assuming this position two 
years ago, he was assistant state 
supervisor of educational projects 
and director of personnel training for 
the Work Projects Administration of 
Southern California. Mr. Jones has 
taught for the Extension Division of 
the Universities of Washington and 
California and in several evening 
high schools of Southern California. 





year, such enrollment constituted ex- 
actly one-third of the total. 

Pearl Harbor found the social-civic 
program in this State already keyed 
to defense needs. Many classes and 
forums which dealt with current com- 
munity, state, national, and international 
problems were being conducted. With 
our entrance into the war, these activi- 
ties were intensified. Established classes 
were redirected and new classes were 
started to train adults in the problems 
of democracy, the history and govern- 
ment of the United States, the political 
issues at stake in the war, international 
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relations, participation in community 
war service, morale building, and co- 
operation with the Office of Civilian 
Defense and other government war 
agencies. 

It should be noted that in the present 
crisis, much of the instruction in fields 
other than social-civic is freighted with 
a large social-civic content. In war time 
all education becomes imbued with so- 
cial purpose. We cannot measure sta- 
tistically the contribution which the 
adult program of California has made 
in drawing citizens together, in bring- 
ing them to a realization of the values 
they are fighting for, and in mobilizing 
them for total war; but we know that 
it has been substantial. 


HE Americanization and citizen- 

ship program is of particular value 
at this time when aliens in increasing 
numbers are applying for citizenship in 
order to prove their loyalty and to par- 
ticipate in employment opportunities. 
A recent compilation of figures for the 
school year 1941-42 on the number of 
teachers and the enrollment in classes 
in citizenship, Americanization, English 
for foreign-born, and review of funda- 
mentals, disclosed the following facts: 


Number of 
Teachers Enrollment 





Regular Board Program.... 574 20,047 
WPA Citizenship Program 248 13,667 
Total 822 33,714 


Most of the enrollees in these classes 
were noncitizens. While the enrollment 
was large, the fact that in 1941 there 
were 526,937 aliens in California—a 
number exceeded only by the State of 
New York—indicates the need for a 
much larger program in this field than 
is offered at present. 


NE of the most vital social-civic 
activities of the adult program is 
the Public School Forum, which has 
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become an established institution in ap- 
proximately one hundred cities in Cali- 
fornia. Here public questions of na- 
tional and international significance are 
discussed by expert lecturers drawn 
chiefly from universities, colleges, and 
government agencies. Special emphasis 
is placed on the question and discussion 
period in which members of the au- 
dience participate. 

California has been a pioneer in pub- 
lic school forums. In a survey con- 
ducted by the United States Office of 
Education a few years ago, more than 
half the public school forums listed 
from the entire country were in Cali- 
fornia. 

Forum subjects follow closely the 
trends in events. During 1941-42 the 
international situation was the general 
theme of nearly all of the forums. This 
year the same theme persists with, how- 
ever, a changed emphasis in the specific 
lecture topics. Now the most discussed 
subject is the participation of the United 
States in the war. Every aspect of this 
subject is discussed, including the impact 
of war on our institutions, our political 
and economic activities, and our ideas, 
ideals, and emotions. 

Blackouts, dimouts, and mileage 
rationing have had some effect in re- 
ducing the number of public school 
forums. Up to December 1, 1942, how- 
ever, the forums that have been in opera- 
tion have lacked neither in attendance 
nor enthusiasm. Plans are being made 
in several school districts to decentralize 
forums so as to bring the meeting places 
closer to the homes of patrons. Lack 
of transportation facilities for speakers 
may require the more extensive use 
of local forum leaders, a development 
which in some respects is desirable 
and beneficial. Experience in England 
proves that forums and other group dis- 
cussions can continue and grow despite 
the difficulties of war-time transpor- 
tation. 























A’ we look toward the future, what 
is the immediate task of social- 
civic education for adults? Social-civic 
education activities have an urgent job 
to do in codperation with all other adult 
education fields in informing and inter- 
preting to adult citizens the thousands 
of policies, laws, regulations, and ad- 
ministrative orders which are emanat- 
ing in an endless stream from national, 
state, and local governmental agencies. 

The war situation has had the effect 
of increasing enormously the need for 
citizen information and citizen codper- 
ation, For example, much of the Presi- 
dent’s seven-point program against in- 
flation depends on the voluntary action 
of informed citizens for its successful 
execution. Price control, wage stabi- 
lization, purchase of bonds, and the 
extensive saving required to reduce pur- 
chasing power, all these call for almost 
universal codperation by citizens. The 
same is true of the many home defense 
activities which we as a nation have 
undertaken. The economical use of 
gasoline, autos, and food can be carried 
on only by citizen codperation. These 
examples could be multiplied many 
times. 

The success of such activities depends 
basically on adult education through the 
press, the radio, public meetings, con- 
ferences, and not least through the 
schools. Our ultimate attainment of 
victory and of the opportunity to build 
toward a peaceful democratic world de- 
pend in no small measure on the shaping 
of public opinion and conduct through 
educational processes. Education once 
was chiefly the means to individual suc- 
cess and adjustment. Now it is the main 
instrument of collective survival. 

A longer term job facing adult edu- 
cation is the increasing of the civic in- 
telligence and responsibility of the adult 
population. The 1940 census and the 
selective service induction disclosed a 
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shocking condition in the lack of school- 
ing of a large number of our people. 
The census indicated that 10,104,612 
adults over 25 years of age—13.5 per 
cent of that age group—had not com- 
pleted a grade beyond the fourth. 

California has 358,349 adults 25 years 
and over who have not gone beyond the 
fourth year in school. This brings her 
well down the list in the census report. 
Among the states she ties for fifteenth 
place with New Hampshire in percent- 
age of adults who have completed less 
than five years of schooling. 

These facts are a challenge to adult 
education. Years of schooling are only 
a rough gauge of ability to perform the 
duties of a citizen, but the completion 
of only four years of school does not 
give a person even the basic tools with 
which to do this. As for the reasonably 
well-educated men and women who 
constitute the solid backbone of our 
citizenry, can it not be said that they, 
too, need continuous education in order 
to vote intelligently and meet the many 
other responsibilities of citizenship? 

Some time—soon, we hope—the 
members of our armed forces will be 
coming home with victory achieved. 
Simultaneously, war industries, their 
major task completed, will reduce dras- 
tically their working forces or dismiss 
them entirely. Twenty million men and 
women or more will have to be retrained, 
readjusted, and in many cases rehabili- 
tated in the transition from a war- 
time to a peace-time economy. There 
may be unemployment, depression, and 
all the ills that we have regarded as the 
inevitable result of war-time economic 
dislocation. Adult education will have 
many responsibilities in this period, not 
the least of which will be to help develop 
the social intelligence necessary for our 
people to grapple with the postwar prob- 
lems of a very complex and difficult 
world. 














Education 


A. inevitable conflict exists between 
concepts derived from formal 
education on the secondary and uni- 
versity level and concepts derived from 
adult education. The late Dr. William 
Martin Proctor of Stanford once said 
that the gap between public adult edu- 
cation in California and the university 
is so great that he doubted whether it 
is the university’s field even to train 
people for adult teaching. Dr. Proctor 
himself was an authority on adult edu- 
cation. He knew it too well to intend 
disparagement by that statement; he 
meant that here are two different things, 
that it is doubtful whether one has any- 
thing to offer the other. 

Dr. Edward L. Thorndike in his 
Adult Interests, a research in adult 
education, is skeptical about the adult 
field. He conceives it as likely to “spread 
culture too thin.” That is a university 
judgment. It has been said of Dr. 
Thorndike that he knows education as 
one process; if something takes place 
out of accord with that process it is not, 
to him, education. 

Both authorities are right in one re- 
spect, certainly. There is such a dis- 
tinction between adult education and 
formal education that there is little in 
the way of mechanics for contact. This 
article is a modest effort to establish a 
contact. 


N Scandinavia there is a certain 
amount of conflict between the ideals 
of formal and adult education. In Den- 
mark the two remain very far apart; in 
Sweden they tend to make contributions 
to one another in respect to aims and 





1 The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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An Experiment in Adult 


q By DAVID L. MacKAYE 





4 In this article, Mr. MacKaye tells of 
the experiment San Jose is inaugu- 
rating in the adult field, that of grant- 
ing the A. A. degree to adults com- 
pleting an appropriate curriculum in 
a new-type evening college. He adds, 
“I have the feeling that this report is 
premature, but it has been requested 
and is presented at this time as a 
note on an experiment as yet only in 
the planning stages.” 

Mr. MacKaye is director of adult 
education in San Jose, which posi- 
tion he has held since 1929. From 
time to time he has taught courses in 
the Stanford University summer ses- 
sions. Just before the present war 
broke out, Mr. MacKaye was travel- 
ing in Europe to study adult educa- 
tion abroad. In regard to his experi- 
ences in Sweden, he has this to say: 
“An official prominent in the adult 
education movement in Sweden was 
good enough to say, after looking 
over the outline of a California pro- 
gram, that the California system is 
better than the Swedish system; he 
wondered why a person would go so 
far to study. He was too generous, 
but the fact remains that while we 
have looked toward the Scandinavi- 
ans with admiration for their achieve- 
ments in adult education, we too have 
made contributions in California.” 





methods. The latter statement also is 
true of Britain. 

In California, formal education is 
totally lacking in curiosity as to what 
goes on in adult education. There is no 
exchange of values between the two 
forms because the formal educator 
either regards adult education as merely 
formal education after 5 o’clock in the 

















evening, or he considers it (without 
investigation) as a waste of time. 

Nothing horrifies the formal mind 
more than the informal procedures of 
adult education. What escapes it, how- 
ever, is the fact that these informalities 
were deliberately built into the program 
on the basis of an educational philoso- 
phy. This philosophy was laid down in 
1926 at an Asilomar conference by the 
then state director of adult education, 
Mrs. Ethel Richardson Allen. It is true 
that at times that philosophy has been 
misinterpreted and misapplied, but the 
philosophy remains a reasonable thing 
in itself. 


We wish here to emphasize two 
points. The first is the existence of a 
chasm between the aims and methods of 
the formal and informal branches. The 
second is the possibility of establishing 
agreeable relations between them in 
spite of the chasm. It has been done. 
For that we can cite the relations be- 
tween the great English universities and 
the Workers Educational Association. 


N experiment is being undertaken 
in the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation of San Jose’s public schools 
which represents a step aside from the 
usual adult education practice in Cali- 
fornia. The San Jose Department now 
includes one of the eleven evening 
junior colleges in California. These 
colleges were organized specifically to 
meet adult needs; the State would 
frown on the conversion of an adult 
program to formal practices solely for 
the purpose of giving college credit. But 
it has become evident that the principles 
of adult education can be applied on the 
college level as well as on an informal 
secondary level. 

In fact, hundreds of adult courses 
now are given annually in California 
with college rather than high school sub- 
ject matter. A further extension and 
organization of this practice on the adult 
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level has possibilities. Accordingly, San 
Jose has explored the area and has com- 
pleted the first blueprints for an experi- 
ment in this direction. In making our 
plans, we called for assistance from our 
“student” advisory committees, the 
members of which are responsible citi- 
zens of the community. The results, 
therefore, are a joint product of staff 
and students. 

. The new plan has two essential parts. 

The first is that upon a student’s com- 
pletion of a given curriculum equiva- 
lent in time to two years of college work 
(but requiring from three to five years 
for completion in this institution) he 
will be granted an Associate in Arts 
degree in the field of the curriculum 
specialization. 

The second is that the cirriculum, 
while borrowing in form from lower- 
division requirements, will retain both 
the function and practice of adult edu- 
cation. What is meant by this statement 
may be explained best by borrowing 
illustrations from the curriculum which 
has been most nearly completed, that in 
homemaking. 


The homemaking students, of course, 
will not be girls anticipating marriage 
and a family at some distant time. In- 
stead they will be housewives, probably 
mothers, or at least young women to 
whom matrimony is an immediate pros- 
pect. 


HE usual formal two-year college 

course would include certain history, 
economics, psychology, and science 
courses, in addition to foreign languages 
and other subjects, according to the in- 
stitution. Ancient history, Psychology 
1, Economics 1, Botany, or any other 
science subjects would all contribute, 
perhaps, to a general culture. On the 
other hand, perhaps they would not. It 
depends a great deal on the individual, 
and the adult individual is past the 
period when she can be generous with 
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her time to the extent that a waste of it 
in some subjects is of no consequence. 

Nevertheless, the general purpose of 
providing as much of an overview as 
possible in the fields of culture is ba- 
sically sound, and the present experi- 
ment accepts it without reservation. The 
first departure from formal practice is 
in the specific courses under each head- 
ing. The second, which is not discussed 
here, is in method. The methods of adult 
education will be retained, and we have 
complete confidence in them. 

Some of the substitutions in the case 
of the homemaking curriculum may be 
indicated. In English, aside from a basic 
requirement for good speech, required 
courses will include one in Social Eng- 
lish and one in Social Conversation, 
which we assume will be more useful 
to a housewife than one in Public 
Speaking. Optional, for those students 
already mothers, will be a course in 
Children’s Literature, more pertinent 
to such a student than a course in Amer- 
ican or British Literature or one devoted 
to the study of any specific writer. 

There is space enough here to list 
only the titles of courses from the field 
of social science. They are as follows, 
with the number of quarter units indi- 
cated: Family Trends in Modern Civil- 
ization, four units; Social History of 
America, four units; Family Finances, 
six units. 

With respect to Social History, the 
syllabus says this: “A history of the 
republic in terms of social institutions ; 
religion; education; libraries; social 
welfare ; the origin and development of 
social movements (e. g., for peace, child 
welfare, etc.) ; labor legislation; and 
other aspects.” 

In psychology the required course 
will be Psychology of Personality (in- 
cluding the psychology of maturity). 
Health and Sanitation and Home Nurs- 
ing are required under the heading of 
science. 
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A total of thirty-eight units is re- 
quired in these courses. Another twenty- 
four units are to be required in two of 
the special fields of skill connected with 
homemaking. The remaining twenty- 
eight units will be optional. 

There are no texts available for such 
courses, and therefore we are compelled 
to write extensive syllabi. We are for- 
tunate in having a devoted staff of 
leaders of sound academic standing and 
human responsiveness, sufficiently in- 
terested to put in the necessary time. 


HE same student committees are 

working now on the curricula in 
other adult fields. It has been necessary 
to develop new criteria for such courses 
as we go along, the first requisite being 
to limit the contents to adult interests. 
At the same time, the student committee 
has borne in mind that there are some 
adults who may prefer to confine their 
time to purely personal and cultural 
subjects. A group is visualized under 
this heading from among our own stu- 
dents. They are above our student 
average (which is 31) in age, and fre- 
quently they have had wide travel and 
cultural experiences of their own. The 
committee feels it desirable to provide 
persons at this end of the age scale the 
opportunity to work out their mature 
cultural interests without too much re- 
striction, 

A curriculum for mechanics, leading 
to the degree, also is being studied. It 
will emphasize the mathematics and 
science of industry, with appropriate 
social subjects included in an effort to 
place industry in its proper perspective 
as a part of civilization. By a shift of 
emphasis from the science and mathe- 
matics to the social sciences—labor his- 
tory and economics — the curriculum 
can be made useful to the worker in- 
terested in the social aspects rather than 
the vocational aspects of his position. 

















Vocations 


ODAY the appeal of the white col- 

lar job is limited, and rightfully so. 
Blue jeans, overalls, a work shirt, farm 
clothes, and the service uniform have 
taken the spotlight for the duration. 
Pick up the classified section of any 
daily newspaper and the demand for 
mechanics, toolmakers, farm help, iron 
workers, and other sundry trades jumps 
up to meet the eye. 

The time has come for the school to 
convince parents, students, and com- 
munities that work with the hands is 
honorable, remunerative, and valuable 
to our country’s needs. The day is 
passed when every mother’s son is to 
be a professional man. Why not, we 
now ask the boy, make a mechanical 
trade, agriculture, or the army a pro- 
fession? The necessity is great and the 
opportunities unlimited. 

No one need fear that the need for 
mechanics or agricultural help is a 
momentary spurt due to the war effort. 
Industries which have been converted 
to the war production will eventually 
return to civilian purposes; and me- 
chanics, toolmakers, machine assem- 
blers, and auto shop people will be 
absorbed in the new plants. The need 
for agricultural help will be even greater 
after the war, for we shall have to feed 
not only ourselves but every other per- 
son in the world. At the present time 
there is more than just idle speculation 
over a large standing army after the 
war, so the professional or career sol- 
dier will have a place reserved for him. 

A good, honest worker always has 
made a living wage. Even a person 
studying for an academic profession 





School Guidance for War 


4 By NORMAN SCHACHTER 





4 In this article, Mr. Schachter shows 
how the war is throwing emphasis on 

_ vocational training in general and 
how it is forcing the schools to make 
special efforts to train for the war 
industries and for agriculture. He 
then explains how our chief sources 
of additional manpower in this coun- 
try consist of the youths in our schools 
and of the housewives. This being 
the case, he concludes that the 
schools must offer greatly expanded 
vocational programs and then guide 
not only the boys into industry and 
agriculture, but also the girls and the 
women, who always before have 
thought that their place was in the 
home. 

Until a few weeks ago, Mr. Schach- 
ter was a teacher in the Redlands 
Senior High School, where he was 
teaching Senior Problems, doing 
counseling, and acting as varsity 
coach. Now he is in a Marine Corps 
officers’ training camp. 





should have a trade to supplement pos- 
sible decreased earnings. 


OVERNMENT officials have 

stated publicly and continuously 
that youth of today are not prepared 
mechanically. The War Manpower 
Commission has gone on record as 
saying that five times as many women 
will be absorbed in industry as at 
present and that every man not in 
uniform will handle a wrench, screw 
driver, blow torch, or some form of 
farm equipment, The need for work- 
ers is stupendous, and according to 
the Commission there are but three 
major sources of new workers in 
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essential industries (including agricul- 
ture). As school people, we have a re- 
sponsibility for the training of those 
who fall in at least two of these three 
groups, housewives and school students. 

Boys and girls are needed on the pro- 
duction line, on the fighting front, and 
on the farm. Of the 20,000,000 people 
that will be required by the army and 
production fronts by 1944, the United 
States Employment Service states that 
13,000,000 must be trained by the 
schools. 

In the past, many students with a me- 
chanical bent for a vocational future 
have been discouraged from following 
their inclination. Their families have 
insisted that they go on and get a degree, 
for “all our people have always had 
A. B. degrees.” The same thing often 
has happened to young people interested 
in the agricultural vocations. Other 
parents have dreaded the thought of 
army life for their young ones, for “they 
didn’t raise their children to be soldiers.” 
The appeal to refinement in jobs is a 
false cry, and schools should educate 
students and parents to understand that 
all honest jobs are honorable. The teen- 
age draft bill itself should hasten the 
realization of the necessity for voca- 
tional training. 


Schools with courses in vocational 
training should incorporate as many 
trades in their curricula as is humanly 
possible. Academic students should be 
convinced and persuaded to include a 
vocational course in their programs of 
study. If all our young people could 
have had a little training in manual 
trades, we would not now have so much 
difficulty in filling the shortage of skilled 
workers. In the future, an orientation 
course in agriculture, if nothing else, 
should be given to all young people both 
in the rural and urban districts. A little 
skill in this field not only would make 
it possible for the boy or girl to obtain 
employment more quickly during nor- 
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mal times but it would aid the country 
in its war production. 

So much for an introduction to the 
general problem of training our youth 
for industry and war. What about the 
equally important problem of training 
housewives? Where are girls and wo- 
men most needed? What does the pres- 
ent situation imply as to the educational 
program for them? 


HE United States Employment 

Service has detailed lists of specific 
jobs for which women can be trained. 
These jobs differ from time to time in 
various localities ; therefore, it is better 
for the individual woman preparing to 
work to have a good general background 
and to get her specific training on the 
job. While the Kaiser Steel Company 
and other concerns are hiring at the 
present time girls only for office work, 
the United States Employment Service 
believes that no occupation is unsuitable 
for women with the proper qualifica- 
tions and training. 

The need for women in the clerical 
field is a well-known fact. Industry, 
United States Civil Service, the Wo- 
men’s Army Auxiliary Corps, and the 
Waves are in need of clerical assistance. 
Women are available for the jobs, as 
far as numbers go, but the lack of train- 
ing of applicants in the fundamental 
skills of filing, indexing, typing, short- 
hand, bookkeeping, and accounting is 
the bottleneck. 


One telephone company rejects 40 per 
cent of its applicants because of their 
inability to spell, alphabetize, or file. 
One employment officer told me that a 
frequent complaint with regard to the 
clerical workers she attempts to place 
is that they know how to file material 
in only twenty-six classifications ; they 
cannot break it down into minor classi- 
fications after alphabetizing according 
to the first letter. Lack of fundamental 
training is easily seen when army de- 
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pots have had to lower their typing re- 
quirements to twenty words per minute 
and when we realize that all that is re- 
quired by the WAACS is eighty words 
a minute in shorthand. 

The demand for help being what it 
is, the chief requirement at the moment 
for placement in a clerical position 
would seem to be birth and a few years 
of residence on this globe. The army 
suggests that schools should continue to 
teach fundamental skills but should 
teach them quicker and better. 


The United States Employment 
Service states that the factors keeping 
women out of mechanical jobs are phys- 
ical requirements, undesirable working 
conditions, and the length of time re- 
quired for training. But jobs previously 
thought of as belonging exclusively to 
men are now being handled quite ca- 
pably by women, for new machinery 
weighs less and is more easily maneu- 
verable. As a matter of fact, women 
are proving to be more satisfactory than 
certain types of men on routine and 
intricate jobs. 

Perhaps mention should be made in 
passing that attitudes in regard to wo- 
men in industry are changing. Girls, 
in replacing men, should learn to assume 
definite obligations of the particular 
job. As men grow scarcer in industry, 
girls are going to have to expect to carry 
their own typewriters, take messages 
from one office to another, and do sim- 
ilar jobs formerly performed by an 
office boy. Gasoline station service- 
women should expect to put air in tires, 
clean car windows, change tires, and 
perform other jobs associated with the 
position. We all will have to change 
our attitudes toward women in busi- 
ness. A false barrier has been set up, 
and our reluctance to have women do 
certain jobs must be eliminated. 

The influx of women into defense 
plants is just beginning. Women are 
working as welders, crane operators, 


truck drivers, machinists, and on as- 
sembly lines. Training for these jobs 
can be acquired in high school in any 
machine or tool course. Facility in the 
handling of tools seems to be the major 
prerequisite for a position in a mechan- 
ical job, and this can and should be 
taught in the schools. Skill in precision 
work can be obtained right on the job. 


Douglas Aircraft Company does not 
offer any specific recommendations for 
training courses. Lockheed Aircraft 
Company is employing trained and un- 
trained women in office and production 
classifications, but all the necessary 
operations are taught the employee 
while on the job. The Marinship Cor- 
poration has its own training school, but 
it is taking only girls who have had 
some previous training in the trades. 

Schools should and must give courses 
for the housewife, for she is the greatest 
untapped labor source in America. 
Courses should be given in tool han- 
dling for finger dexterity and manipula- 
tive training. Shipyards beg for any- 
one who can handle a tool. Why not 
stress one or two mechanical subjects 
for women in each of our schools? 
Draftsmen, pattern-makers, welders, 
machinists, painters, electricians, and 
carpenters all play an important part 
in building our ships to carry ammuni- 
tion and supplies to our fighting forces ; 
and women are going to engage in all 
these trades. The woodshop depart- 
ment in most schools has taught students 
how to build little things and hammer 
nails. Why not have a solid course in 
carpentry for women ? Carpenters, even 
poor ones, are scarcer than a Japanese 
in any defense factory. 

Comedians may joke about women 
welders and riveters, but some training 
for industrial work should be offered 
high school girls. A course or two in 
the theory of welding, if nothing else 
is practicable, would be of immeasur- 
able help to the girls who are to become 
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our mechanics. Electricity should be 
taught, even if we do no more than deal 
with basic fundamental theories about 
buzzers and doorbells. A painting 
course well could be correlated with the 
work of the art department. In fact, 
every department and teacher in school 
should do something to stimulate and 
foster an interest in vocational training. 


For housewives who hesitate to enter 
the man’s field, the WAACS have par- 
ticular appeal. The chief requirements 
are physical fitness, general background 
sufficient to pass intelligence tests, and 
a pleasant appearance. Special training 
can be given in high school for specific 
jobs such as bookkeeping, baking and 
cooking, cashiering, automobile driving 
and mechanics, stenography, basic arith- 
metic for storekeepers, and speech 
courses for telephone operators. 


O important is the agricultural sit- 

uation today, and so often is it over- 
looked, that it is deserving of special 
attention. 


With the word ration on the lips of 
all civilians and in view of the gradual 
trend toward an acute shortage of cer- 
tain commodities, the importance of 
food comes much, much closer to home. 
A great deal has been written and said 
about the significance of food in the 
war effort. Most steps toward solving 
the farm problem, however, are still in 
the conversational stage ; and although 
definite steps are being taken by reput- 
able agencies, more concrete procedures 
must be undertaken by the school. The 
surplus of farm workers has disap- 
peared along with the surplus of labor 
in other industries. The demand for 
farm help is greater now than ever, and 
at the same time every possible factor 
has worked against the retention of 
workers in agriculture. 

It should be remembered that agri- 
cultural courses are not to be considered 
as of a temporary nature, for when the 
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war is over and the peace is written 
there will be the regular migration to 
the rural areas. 

A broadening of the agricultural pro- 
gram to interest girls and boys in all 
communities is an essential must in the 
war effort. The concern of agriculture 
in rural areas is a social and educational 
problem that has been realized and dealt 
with for years. Educators are begin- 
ning to realize, now more than ever, that 
boys and girls in metropolitan and urban 
centers who are not normally associated 
with agricultural life can play an im- 
portant part in the farm labor shortage. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, through the Federal Security 
Agency, has published and circulated 
suggestions for the development of a 
general preémployment course in the 
Rural War Production Training pro- 
gram. A plan is established and worked 
out for any school with a willingness to 
enlarge its courses. Materials, units, 
procedures, and methods of organiza- 
tion also are treated in important bulle- 
tins issued by the California State De- 
partment of Education through its 
Bureau of Agricultural Education. 

Under the Rural War Production 
Training program, financed by Federal 
funds and free to any school, courses 
are offered for students and out-of- 
school people. Vital and important 
courses in agriculture are (1) general 
mechanical courses, which include metal 
work, elementary electricity, or farm 
carpentry and (2) farm mechanics 
courses which include care and repair 
of farm machinery of all kinds and the 
construction of various kinds of farm 
equipment. Federal funds also are 
available for courses in home vegetable 
gardens, dairying, truck crops, and ma- 
chinery repair. 

Some form of agricultural orientation 
course should be given to students who 
already have enrolled and will enroll in 
the “V” card program. The “V”’ cards 
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have been prepared and used quite suc- 
cessfully in various localities. Farmers 
need help badly, and schools are more 
than willing to codperate by excusing 
students to pick and gather crops. On 
the other hand, complaints on the part 
of farmer and student have been too 
frequent. Farmers state that students 
harm certain crops because they lack a 
fundamental knowledge of harvesting. 
And students are dissatisfied because 
they find that their poor handling of 
fruit lowers their wages. 

In view of the great diversification 
of crops in California, it should be 
profitable for all concerned to have a 
course or unit of lessons in the skills of 
harvesting. Certain training in the 
ability to recognize maturity, variety, 
and size will help develop speed and 
care in the handling of fruit. More than 
a mere mention of the methods used in 
cutting fruit, sulfuring, dipping, and 
dehydrating should occur. It would not 
be out of place, even, to spend a little 
time discussing the working conditions 
and life on a farm. 


wa then are the implications 
for the schools of the present 
trends in agriculture and in industry? 
What sort of guidance shall we give 
our school boys and girls and the house- 
wives who are to carry on the war effort 
in factory and on farm? 


Definite and concrete training in vo- 
cational courses will assist our boys to 
obtain ratings and promotions in the 
armed forces, and such training for 
women and girls will enable our indus- 
try to carry on its supremely important 
share of the war effort. 

Machine shop, blueprint reading, 
drafting, and auto mechanics are worth- 
while subjects which must be stressed 
in the schools. Structural iron work 
should be given on a small scale if pos- 
sible ; foundry workers are hard to find. 
Perhaps a course in pattern making, 


molding, and metal buffing will encour- 
age and kindle a mechanical spark in 
some youngster’s heart. Airplane fac- 
tories and shipyards are looking for 
layout men, diemakers, erectors, and 
machine setters, 

Schools should start a drive to enroll 
more boys and girls, and especially girls 
in vocational classes. Young girls and 
housewives have had the false impres- 
sion that only men can handle vocational 
trades. They have been discouraged too 
often by the maximum requirements of 
industry. Now that these requirements 
are down to the lowest possible mini- 
mum it is our job to persuade the girls 
and women that they have a place in 
industry. In fact, if we are to win the 
war, we must require them to train for 
some trade or for a farm job, or to 
make some other significant contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


Basic principles and fundamentals of 
mechanical trades should be a “must” 
in our schools for students who show 
even a little aptitude for vocational 
training. Vocational training no longer 
should be a course of study for left- 
over students who are unable to handle 
the academic program. 


And, in conclusion, we might say 
that once the student or the housewife 
is trained and ready to go into war 
work, he will need to become acquainted 
with the United States Employment 
Service. It is a minor matter, but often 
an important one, that when he goes 
to register for work he should (1) be 
prepared to give names and addresses 
of former employers and the dates he 
entered and left this employment; (2) 
be able to tell the interviewer the names 
and locations of schools attended and 
be able to state his height, weight, and 
birth date; (3) take proof of United 
States citizenship; and (4) have his 
social security cards. The applicant 
should know also the names of birth 
places of the immediate family. 












Conference 


TTEMPTING to bring about 
closer codperation between the 
secondary schools of the State and the 
University of California, the Office of 
Relations with Schools arranged and 
conducted the first annual Principal- 
New Student Conference. One hun- 
dred three principals and counselors 
from seventy-two Southern California 
high schools and junior colleges met on 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles campus on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 2, 1942. 

The morning was devoted to indi- 
vidual interviews between principals 
and counselors and their graduates who 
had entered the University this last 
fall. There were over one thousand 
such appointments. Each fraternity and 
sorority on the campus invited for 
luncheon three of the high school and 
junior college representatives and one 
University faculty member. A general 
meeting was held in the afternoon. The 
first part of the program was given over 
to reports on the findings of the morn- 
ing interviews, and the second part to 
the subject, “What More Could the 
Schools be Doing to Meet the War 
Emergency ?” 

The Office of Relations with Schools 
had three purposes in mind when it 
planned the Conference, namely, to help 
the principal obtain information that 
might prove helpful in the directing of 
teaching, guidance, and educational pro- 
grams of present high school and junior 
college pupils planning to enter the Uni- 
versity ; to obtain facts and suggestions 
that may prove beneficial to University 
authorities in their effort to adjust new 
students to University life; and to give 
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4 In this article, Dr. Hiram W.Edwards, 
director of relations with schools for 
the University of California, describes 
a significant device which the Office 
of Relations used lately as a part of 
its constant program to bring about 
closer codperation between the secon- 
dary schools of the State and the Uni- 
versity of California. 





direction and advice that may be of 
value at present to the students inter- 
viewed. The results indicated that this 
threefold aim was accomplished. 


HE following is a brief outline of 
the points receiving most emphasis 
in the morning interviews: 


I. Pertaining to the University. 

1. Transition from high school or junior 
college is very abrupt. 

2. The shift from daily class meetings to 
two or three meetings a week requires adjust- 
ment on the part of the student and sometimes 
causes difficulty. 

3. Marks are mentioned more in the Uni- 
versity than in the high school. 

4. New students should not take too heavy 
a load. It is better for them to take fewer units 
and get better grades. 

5. Some of the students like the feeling of 
leisure in the laboratories in the University. 
In the high school there is a hurried feeling 
in the laboratory which is not conducive to 
the best efforts of the students. 

6. In regard to University teaching, the fol- 
lowing points were made: 

a. Assignments are not always clear. 
Sometimes it is difficult for students to know 
just what is wanted by the instructor. 

b. There was some criticism of the stu- 
dent readers. 

c. It is unfair to have two groups of stu- 
dents in the same class—for instance, stu- 
dents who already have had part or all of the 




















course in high school, as in the case of trigo- 

nometry, and others who have had more. 

7. The University student counselors were 
complimented as were such agencies as the 
Religious Conference, et cetera. The Univer- 
sity faculty advisers did not fare quite as well. 

8. Students wish that there were more fac- 
ulty-planned events. 

9. Courses are not well described in college 
catalogues. 

10. More vocational guidance is needed on 
the campus. 

11. It is hard to get books in the bookstore. 

12. The library is too noisy—it is no place 
for study. 


II. Pertaining to the Junior College. 


1. Most students feel that their adjustment 
to the junior college was good. 

2. The majority of the students are glad 
they had the experience of two years in junior 
college. 

3. Many of the students state that their 
junior college failed to give them needed lower 
division courses. 

4. Junior colleges should give fewer objec- 
tive types of examinations. 

5. The major criticism of the junior col- 
leges is in regard to the counseling. Students 
feel that counselors should be better trained 
to guide students in proper majors and minors. 

6. Students feel that commuting had little 
effect on their school work. 


III. Pertaining to the High School. 


1. The majority of students feel that the 
high schools could do more in the way of coun- 
seling. They state that the colleges could keep 
the high school counselors better informed 
about their requirements, courses offered, et 
cetera. High school counselors should know 
more about the content of the courses in the 
University. The boys particularly feel that 
the counselors should know more about the 
opportunities offered in the reserve training 
programs at the University. 

2. In high school, students should be taught 
to outline, to follow directions more carefully, 
and to budget their time. They should be 
given practice in note taking and given some 
instruction by the lecture method so that they 
will not be completely unfamiliar with this 
method of teaching. 

3. Students feel that there should be more 
emphasis on grammar in English courses. 
They also think that the high schools should 
offer more mathematics. They feel that there 
should be less of the social approach in high 
school chemistry. All feel that they should be 
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given more drill, more homework, and be less 
nursed along. 

4. Students feel that there should be more 
rigorous training in the senior year of high 
school. Extracurricular activities in the sen- 
ior year should not be substituted for regular 
courses as is frequently the case, although the 
students do feel that seniors should be given 
more privileges—that is, left more on their 
own. 

5. Most students feel that their social ad- 
justment to University life is very adequate. 


| | seomeyiomtas the highlights of the gen- 
eral program were as follows: 

1. The conviction that the greatest 
problem facing education at the present 
time is the separation of youth from 
the normal processes of education—that 
is, schools cannot finish their jobs. 

2. The recognition that school pro- 
grams are becoming a patriotic matter 
and “studying has become respectable.” 

3. The determination that while we 
are building up strong healthy students 
and are training them to become expert 
technicians we must not allow them to 
become political morons. 

Participants in the afternoon pro- 
gram were as follows: chairman—Dr. 
Gordon S. Watkins, dean of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science, University 
of California at Los Angeles; G. Mil- 
lage Montgomery, principal of the 
Susan M. Dorsey Senior High School, 
Los Angeles; George H. Geyer, di- 
rector of Glendale District Junior Col- 
lege, Glendale ; Franklin P. Rolfe, De- 
partment of English, University of 
California ; Frank B. Lindsay, assistant 
chief of the Division of Secondary 
Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Sacramento; Rosco C. Ingalls, 
director of the Los Angeles City Col- 
lege; Ben S. Millikan, Covina Union 
High School, Covina; Baldwin M. 
Woods, director of the University of 
California Extension Division; and 
Malbone W. Graham, Department of 
Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 








A Reality 


UIDANCE of youth during his 

years of growth and development 
in and out of school has to its credit 
many evidences of success, but when 
we consider how little we are using the 
techniques that we have available for 
securing the information a counselor 
needs—and when we see how little actu- 
ally we are doing to implement the guid- 
ance concept—we begin to realize how 
much there is yet to be done. 

The available instruments for dis- 
covering personality traits, mental abili- 
ties, and special interests have been 
greatly improved during the last decade. 
There also is some evidence of improve- 
ment in the techniques and methods 
used by guidance agencies for discover- 
ing essential facts and criteria for as- 
sisting young men and women in mak- 
ing choices and decisions which have 
some measure of assurance of success 
if pursued under proper guidance con- 
ditions. But here is where our guid- 
ance systems break down. Even in a 
well-administered educational system, 
these improved guidance resources 
often actually are available only in files 
and printed literature, and their use is 
not known to many and understood by 
even less, 

We speak of the teacher as being the 
real guiding power because of close and 
constant contact with the ones to be 
guided. This would be a most remark- 
able reality if the teacher had the time 
to advise with her students or if she 
were given both time and opportunity 
to become fully informed of these new 
resources and techniques so as to be 
able to make intelligent use of them. 
But there is no such golden opportunity, 
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4 Indicting the schools for what they 
are failing to do in the guidance field 
—failing not because they haven't 
the techniques available, but because 
they refuse to accept their responsi- 
bility and to make teacher time avail- 
able—Dr. Klopp cites a series of in- 
teresting incidents to show how effec- 
tive guidance can be made a reality. 
Dr. Klopp is supervisor of secondary 
education in Long Beach, California, 
and is an associate editor on the staff 
of the “Journal.” For several years he 
has been a lecturer at the Summer 
Session of the University of Southern 
California and has had charge of their 
Teacher Training School. He is a 
director-at-large of the American 
Science Teachers Association. 





so the teacher is forced to be content 
with knowing only the grades and gen- 
eral deportment of her flock as they 
evolve under her own personal super- 
vision. She has little opportunity to dis- 
cuss other than very special problems 
with the counselor and practically none 
at all to spend with other teachers. 

It seems as if too much attention is 
given to maintaining a workable teach- 
ing schedule which runs smoothly for 
the administration and too little to the 
serious problems of the young boys and 
girls who are arriving at the thresh- 
hold of maturity and are facing new 
horizons. 


(_ONSIDER, for example, the little 

16-year-old girl enrolled in a bi- 
ology class, because “she had to have a 
science.” She was pledged to marry 
a sailor in June. That meant she was 
not interested in graduation and hence 




















did not exactly need biology, even 
though it was a required subject. What 
she needed was some sound advice on 
how to live on $15 a week and still be 
happy. This is not an unusual case, and 
yet the elaborate guidance program so 
liberally extolled on the platform and 
the printed page never touches this case. 

Here is another case, quite different 

from the one just given, and one that 
might be construed as even a more seri- 
ous indictment against the present guid- 
ance program of youth. This girl at- 
tended a high school in the East which 
had a rating of the first order so far as 
educational achievement was concerned. 
That, however, failed to save her from 
nearly utter despair—or very possibly 
even it was at the root of her troubles. 
She became the talk of the faculty and 
was doomed to dismal failure because 
she had to repeat her geometry and bi- 
ology. Her English compositions con- 
tained too many “dangling participles” 
and “split infinitives” to grant her even 
occasional sympathy from the instruc- 
tors. 

Thus, the girl struggled on for two 
years and was about to give up the 
ghost, when a new teacher arrived on 
the scene. As was the custom, all the 
so-called “morons” promptly were en- 
rolled in the classes of this new teacher, 
and thereafter his actions were watched 
with keen and suspiciously curious eyes 
by his colleagues. The girl finally passed 
her geometry by the grace of God and 
the sympathy of the new man. She also 
survived a course in elementary physics 
taught by the same individual, No one 
had discovered any real reason why she 
showed such low ability in the sacred 
academic curriculum. The turning point 
in her career came one unscheduled mo- 
ment when she asked for a short per- 
sonal interview with the new teacher 
after school, which he gladly granted. 
Here is in substance the interview which 
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took place that day. Let us call her 
Mary. 

Teacher: Well, Mary, your difficulties in 
geometry seem to have given you some con- 
cern.” 

Mary: “Yes, I just cannot settle down to 
geometry when I try to do my homework.” 

Teacher: “Just how much time do you give 
to geometry in one sitting?” 

Mary: “About ten or fifteen minutes.” 

Teacher: “Then what do you do?” 

Mary: “Play the piano.” 

Teacher : “How long do you keep that up?” 
_ Mary: “About an hour.” 

Teacher: “Then what do you do?” 

Mary: “Study my geometry.” 

Teacher: “How long this time?” 

Mary: “About ten minutes.” 

Teacher: “What then?” 

Mary: “Then I go back to the piano.” 

Teacher: “How long this time?” 

Mary: “About an hour.” 

Teacher: “It looks as if you were partial 
to the piano by a ratio of 6 to 1. Is that true?” 

Mary: “Yes, I love to play the piano and 
shall make it my life work, but you see I can- 
not take music here because my academic 
schedule is too full and crowds out my deepest 
interest, music.” 

Teacher: “Mary, will you bring your 
mother to see me after school some day soon 
so we can discuss your problem?” 

Mary: “I would be happy to do so. You 
are the first teacher who seems to be interested 
in my problems.” 


A few days later the conference was 
held, and it was agreed that Mary and 
her mother should go to New York 
City for a year or two to give Mary 
an opportunity to pursue her dominant 
interest, music. To make a long story 
short, Mary returned two years later 
to be present at the graduation of her 
class and was invited to participate in 
the program. She had written the music 
and words to a most beautiful song 
which she played and sang with such 
skill and perfection as to astound the 
entire audience. During her two-year 
absence she had gained such proficiency 
on the piano and in voice training that 
she was frequently asked to accompany 
great instrumental artists in concerts 
and was the contralto soloist in one of 
the largest churches of the city, 
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OSSIBLY another case might be in 

order to illustrate further my as- 
sumption that the guidance blueprints 
are completed in minute details, but 
rarely are used in the building of charac- 
ter and improving the skills, knowledge, 
appreciations, and attributes of youth 
when the need is the greatest. 

A certain boy was graduated from a 
modern high school on the Pacific Coast 
with credit to himself and the institution 
which he represented, making grades of 
A and B in all of his assigned subjects. 
He had a most secret interest which 
grew with significant intensity as time 
passed, but in not a single instance dur- 
ing his three years at the high school 
did he get an opportunity to give ex- 
pression to this secret drive. Here again 
the curriculum was the first objective, 
and deviation from its sacred demands 
was neither in the blueprints nor speci- 
fications. 

After graduation the boy tried to 
persuade his humble parents to let him 
pursue his secret ambition, but without 
success, because his father had never 
heard of such a course and sternly op- 
posed its further consideration. His 
mother, although confessing ignorance 
of the implications of this strange inter- 
est, gave ear to the boy’s appeal and 
sought counsel among the administra- 
tive staff of the institution from which 
her son was graduated. The only satis- 
faction she was able to evolve was that 
the boy was a good student, healthy and 
strong, and that she should now put 
him to work in some useful employ- 
ment. In desperation she turned to 
some friends for advice. They finally 
urged her to make an appointment with 
a man in the central office of the city 
school system, who always seemed ready 
and willing to help young people with 
their problems. 

The appointment was made, and one 
late afternoon this mother brought her 
son for a seemingly last-resort inter- 
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view. The boy was tall and presented 
all the attributes of health and determi- 
nation, but he was timid and not too 
richly endowed with beauty. The man 
interviewing him asked a few questions 
and then, realizing the interest which 
so deeply possessed the boy, requested 
that both mother and son return in a 
few weeks for his final suggestions. 

Although the boy had neither money 
of his own nor hope of any possible 
source of revenue, the administrator 
arranged with one of America’s leading 
universities for his unconditional en- 
trance the following September. The 
arrangement with the university in- 
cluded postponement of tuition for at 
least a semester, the loaning of text- 
books for a time, and permission for 
the boy to take one upper division 
course in his field of interest so as to 
sustain his dominant drive. All these 
requests were granted most graciously 
by the dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, and the boy started, 
on foot, on the 600-mile journey to 
begin his life work. 

Four and a half years later the 
mother entered the office of the man 
who had found possibilities of success 
in her son to bring the glad tidings that 
the boy was graduated with honor in 
the field of archaeology and had been 
appointed by the Government of the 
United States to take charge of an 
archaeological project in a Southern 
state. Incidentally, this boy served as 
director of field work and lecturer in 
his alma mater during the summer ses- 
sion of 1941, 


ASS education no doubt has its 

limitations and does not lend it- 
self to as much individual guidance as 
actually is needed. And we all know 
the attitude of the taxpayer toward in- 
creased taxes that would be incurred if 
and when our educational program 
should call for a considerable reduction 























of class size and increased teacher per- 
sonnel and administrative staff. Much 
of this opposition could be alleviated, 
however, if we would make the com- 
munity aware of the needs of the youth 
in our schools—and particularly so if 
we would draw the community itself 
into the guidance program. 

Eventually the child must be assimi- 
lated by the community of which he is 
a part, and consequently the gap which 
now exists between the school and com- 
munity must be bridged if the educa- 
tion of youth is to be more complete 
and effective. More educational forums 
should be established by the vocational 
and adult education departments of the 
schools within the larger civic group 
organizations, for by this plan parents 
and taxpayers can become more inti- 
mately acquainted with the educational 
needs of the community for its youth. 

Every community has men’s and 
women’s clubs and other civic group 
organizations which could be capital- 
ized most effectively as guidance agen- 
cies. Most of these groups now know 
too little about the school program and 
especially the part they could play in 
making the education of youth more 
complete. It is a definite responsibility 
of the schools to show them what they 
can do. 

A strong dynamic committee of 
school and community representatives 
would find it most profitable to dis- 
cover the needs of youths in the com- 
munity and study ways and means of 
coordinating all community agencies to 
attempt to meet these needs. It would 
be most satisfying to the youth of today 
if those of its number interested in 
medicine, law, engineering, business ad- 
ministration, selling, and so on, could 
have access to a group of adults in each 
area for conference—even if only once 
or twice a year. An illustration might 
explain what is implied here. 
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Several years ago a boy came to the 
office of a genial man, one who is always 
ready to talk to young folks, to inquire 
about getting into mining engineering. 
He was not too sure what was involved 
in mining engineering, but apparently 
he was deeply interested in the idea. 
The boy was graduated from a good 
high school and had all recommend- 
ing grades in his academic work. He 
thought the Nevada School of Mines 
might be a good place to go. As in the 
case of the former boy, he had no 
money, but he had health, a good mind, 
and a real determination to enter a pro- 
fession. 


The man in this case wrote to the 
dean of the College of Mines at Ne- 
vada something like this: 


Dear Dean: 


I am sending a boy to your institution via 
a $5 Ford this summer. If he has good luck, 
he should arrive by August. He is a good 
student, healthy, and has an abundance of 
determination, but no money. He thinks he is 
interested in mining. 

Will you kindly let me know the name of 
a member of your staff who will be on duty 
this summer? Give me the name of the build- 
ing where this professor is to be found and 
tell me his office hours so that I can direct the 
boy to your institution. 

Then will you be kind enough to ask this 
professor to talk to the boy about mining 
engineering and introduce him to the finest 
mining engineer in your area. Tell the en- 
gineer to take him through his mines and 
observe his interest while he is seeing things. 

If that engineer can use him, even for small 
chores, maybe the boy can stay and register 
in September. I believe he is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


The University accepted the chal- 
lenge without reservation. The boy was 
graduated and now is a successful 
mining engineer. He is a much better 
citizen than he would have been had 
this intense desire been allowed to burn 


out and a less desirable interest substi- 
tuted. 








Wise Selection of High 


School Officers 45, awzanm 


‘6 A. S is the teacher, so is the school” 

is no more true than “As is the 
chairman so is the meeting.” Our club 
and class meetings are representative 
of little republics. Either they afford 
training in our democratic methods and 
ideals or they fail in training our young 
people for intelligent citizenship. Either 
they lead us to richer and fuller lives, 
or they represent slipshod preparation 
and practices that lead to indifferences 
and deterioration of the principles and 
practices we hold dear. Our meetings— 
what we do and how we do it—fore- 
shadow to a great extent the future of 
America, 

Of the thirty million children attend- 
ing public elementary and secondary 
schools, about seven million, or 5 per 
cent of America’s population, are in 
high schools. How do these seven mil- 
lion American citizens select their offi- 
cers? Do they select them on the basis 
of popularity or on the basis of ability 
and leadership? Do they truly consider 
the qualifications of candidates, or do 
they vote as their friends do? Do they 
consider the interests of the club, or do 
they want to see their friends in office? 
Clubs are important. To find a time and 
place for extra-curricular activities may 
be an administrative problem, but to in- 
sure the democratic election of a corps 
of officers who can be trained to be de- 
pendable and who will bend every effort 
to make the organization a success— 
that is the problem of the sponsor. 


wy nat are the qualifications of 
officers? That depends on the 
office and the purpose of the organi- 
zation. How can we safeguard against 
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4 Not only does this article suggest a 
ballot for student elections that will 
seem to encourage students to elect 
their officers on the basis of ability 
rather than of popularity, but also it 
emphasizes that it is important for 
any group preparing to exercise the 
franchise to analyze the qualities that 
it needs in its officers. Miss Harder is 
dean of girls and teaches social 
science at McFarland High School, 
Bakersfield. She has had wide experi- 
ence with class and group elections, 
having been senior class adviser at 
McFarland for ten years and having 
advised other clubs and organiza- 
tions. 





unwise selection of officers? We have 
asked that question ourselves many 
times and have found a partial solution 
in the actual use of a ballot that enumer- 
ates the important qualities of the office 
under consideration. 


Use of this ballot has convinced us 
that it encourages a wiser selection of 
officers, but we feel that even more sig- 
nificant is the fact that it stimulates 
personality improvement. Students, 
whether candidates for office or not, 
look themselves over in the light of the 
qualities listed on the ballot. Further- 
more, filling out this type of ballot re- 
quires those voting to exercise consider- 
able judgment of the character traits 
of classmates. 

When such a ballot as this is to be 
used, it is desirable for the group that 
is to vote to have a preélection meeting 
in which the qualifications of officers 
are considered and the ballots planned. 
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WISE SELECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL OFFICERS 





OrFictAL BALLot For ELecTrion or CLASS PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


On this ballot there are ten spaces. Choose the person for each space who you think 
best fulfills the requirement, and write his or her name in the space provided. You may 
have ten different names, or you may find that the same person ranks highest in several 
of the traits. The person whose name appears on the ballot most often is elected to the 
office of president; the next in line is elected to the office of vice-president. 



































Name Trait 
1 —Plays fair. 
2 —Is cheerful. 
3 —Is honest. 
4 —Is industrious—a hard worker. 
5 —Has executive ability—is a leader—can 
conduct a meeting. 
Re —Accepts responsibility. 
Dien —Stands for his class or club when they are 
criticized. 
~ —Has self control. 
9 —Codperates with others. 
nn —Has initiative—starts things. 








Not only does this lead to thinking and 
the exercise of judgment, but also it 
affords a splendid opportunity for per- 
sonal guidance. 

The point is that if the students have 
thought through the desirable traits and 
qualifications of the officers and have 
made their own ballots, then it becomes 
their election. It will be an intelligent 
election and the result will be better 


officers—officers who feel it their obli- 
gation to make a success of the organi- 
zation. The exact words of one of our 
officers was, “I can’t let them down if 
they think I am really that good.” 

To illustrate the type of ballot that 
develops when this procedure is fol- 
lowed, two forms used in a recent elec- 
tion for class officers at McFarland 
High School are included herewith. 





OrrFIctaAL BALLoT For ELEcTIon or CLass SECRETARY AND CLASS TREASURER 


On this ballot there are ten spaces. Choose the person for each space who you think 
best fulfills the requirement, and write his or her name in the space provided. You may 
have ten different names or you may find that the same person ranks highest in several 
of the traits. The person whose name appears on the ballot most often is elected to the 
office of secretary; the next in line is elected to the office of treasurer. 


























Name Trait 
Dati icwcisiiuijiteciaal —Plays fair. 
ES Carer —Is cheerful—gets the money. 
iiiadiciiniensie cial —Is honest and accurate—can handle money. 
| —Has an interest in school. 
RAC —Is neat—keeps careful records. 
teinisdemehis —dAccepts responsibility. 
Fateh —Stands for his class or club when they are 

criticized. 

ee —Has self-control. 
ial —Coéperates with others. 





—Has a pleasing personality. 


























The Present and Future of 


The Junior College <1, sexron em 


HE junior college has achieved a 

very important position in public 
education in America, and its position 
in education in California has become 
particularly outstanding. During its 
early years, the junior college had to 
fight its way, for many were condemn- 
ing it as an upstart in the educational 
field. We do not need to speak now of 
the past of the junior college, for it 
has a glorious past. No institution has 
had such growth during a twenty-year 
period. 

While the junior college reached its 
peak in California from 1938 to 1941, 
a new peak will again be reached after 
the war. The question many are asking 
is, “What is going to happen to the 
junior colleges during the emergency ?” 

During the present period of world 
struggle, the place of the junior college 
is very clear. It should continue with 
its educational program with necessary 
variations to meet immediate needs. 
A few illustrations of the responsibili- 
ties it should assume will be given. 


IRST, the junior college should 

continue to offer strong academic 
courses for those who want them and 
for those who need them. Qualified 
students should be permitted to com- 
plete from eighteen to twenty units a 
semester. 

If the student wishes to take work 
in the University of California’s Col- 
lege of Letters and Science after leav- 
ing the junior college, he can be assured 
of having twenty units a semester ac- 
cepted, provided that his grades are 
satisfactory. No matter what college a 
student wishes to enter, he should take 
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in junior college as much work as he 
can achieve successfully in a year. 

In an effort to gain all the training 
they can secure before being inducted 
into the service, premedical students 
should take a program somewhat as 
follows: 





Chemistry 1AB 10 units 
German or French 1, 2 ......................-- 10 units 
Zodlogy or Physics 8 units 





English or Public Speaking 1AB ...... 6 units 
American Institutions (1st semester) 2 units 





Hygiene (2nd semester) .............-...-.- 2 units 
Physical Education 1 unit 
Total 39 units 





For engineering, a student could take 
approximately forty units a year by 
studying the following: 








Chemistry 1AB 10 units 
Physics L[ABCD 8 units 
Mathematics 3AB and Mathematics 8 9 units 
Ey ET rn 6 units 
Engineering, Drawing, Machine 
Shop, and American Institutions .... 7 units 
PIII sc cehaiicleea niaiianenonteain 40 units 





Second, the junior college should 
introduce intensive short courses for 
men going into the armed forces. These 
should be labelled with certificate num- 
bers so that colleges will give at least 
elective credit for them. These courses 
are designed to train boys for special 
professions in some line of work when 
they enter the armed forces, The fol- 
lowing are illustrative : 

1. Mathematics, physics, engineering. 

2. Shorthand, typing, accounting, office 

practice. 

3. Engineering drawing, blueprint reading, 
machine shop, gas engines, ground 
work for aeronautics. 

4. Global geography, map reading, cartog- 
raphy, meteorology, Morse code. 

















4 As a result of the emergency Cali- 
fornia junior colleges have suffered 
seriously from dropping enrollments. 
The problem of what they should do 
for the present and of the steps they 
should be taking to prepare for the 
future is a difficult one. Important 
conferences for the consideration of 
this topic have been held, and more 
are scheduled. Prominent in these 
deliberations is Dr. Hill, who is one of 
the California leaders most respon- 
sible for the growth of the junior 
college in California. On at least 
three occasions lately—at the Junior 
College Section of the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Visalia on November 23, at the 
December 10 conference of junior col- 
lege representatives in Bakersfield, 
and at the January 16 conference in 
Berkeley on acceleration—Dr. Hill has 
outlined parts of a constructive pro- 
gram which he is proposing for the 
junior colleges. In the present article 
he brings together these ideas in an 
organized manner. 

Dr. Hill is director of admission, 
University of California, and superin- 
tendent of schools, Beverly Hills. 








5. Physical education and health courses 
providing for “conditioning” and hard- 
ening the boys soon to be inducted. 


The following is an outline of such 
a course in mathematics: 


MATHEMATICS FUNDAMENTALS—A COURSE 
For Non-MATHEMATICS MAJORS 


(Designed for students in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth grades.) 

A. Review of Arithmetic. 
1. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision. 

. Fractions. 

. Decimals. 

. Percentage. 

. Measurements. 

. Short cuts. 


B. Coérdinated algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry. 

1. Fundamental processes: axioms, sim- 
plification, addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division, use of detached 
coefficients, factoring. 
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2. The language of geometric form. 
3. The fundamental theorems—proof pro- 
cedures. 
4. Equations. 
5. The triangle. 
6. Ratio, proportion, and the trigonometric 


functions with practical problems in- 
volving the right triangle. 

. The quadratic equation. 

. Polygons and circles, Theorem of Pyth- 

agoras. 

9. Involution, evolution, logarithms, with 
applications to multiplication, divi- 
sion, powers, and roots. 

10. Basic trigonometric formulas with prac- 
tical applications. 

11. Mathematical induction, the progres- 
sions. 

12. Solution of triangles with practical ap- 
plications. 

13. The binomial theorem. 

14. Higher equations. 


on 


Third, the junior college should intro- 
duce strong terminal courses, chiefly 
semester courses, to train men and 
women for doing the work of the 
world. These should be in the follow- 
ing fields: (1) Business; (2) Agri- 
culture ; (3) Mathematics ; (4) Shop— 
use of tools of all types and care of 
tools; and (5) American History—a 
course based on biography, such as the 
American Statesmen series, 


OURTH, the junior colleges should 

participate in the effort to give 
capable students some college training 
before they are called to the service. 
Just recently the Educational Policies 
Commission has recommended that high 
school boys be given a chance to com- 
plete their senior high school program 
and their college freshman program 
before being inducted. At a recent 
meeting they adopted the following 
resolution : 

We urge that, during the war emergency, 
selected students who have achieved senior 
standing in high school and who will, in the 
judgment of high school and college authori- 
ties, profit from a year’s college education 
before they reach selective service age, be 
admitted to college and, at the end of the 
successful completion of their freshman year, 
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be granted a diploma of graduation by the 
high school and full credit for a year’s work 
towards the fulfillment of the requirements for 
the Bachelor’s degree or as preparation for 
advanced professional education.* 

In order to facilitate the carrying out 
of this resolution, it would seem the 
wisest plan for the high schools to ar- 
range for boys to complete their work 
by the middle of the normal senior 
year so that they can take regular col- 
lege work for college credit during the 
semester following graduation from 
high school. Educators should be cau- 
tioned not to press these high school 
students too rapidly, but selected stu- 
dents certainly can accomplish their 
senior year and two years of college 
work within a two-year period. 

In order to determine what should 
be done for young men of the junior 
and senior years of high school, we must 
keep in mind their needs and best inter- 
ests. I would propose a constructive 
program based on the following state- 
ments approved by the Subcommittee 
on Acceleration of the California Com- 
mittee and by a very important com- 
bined meeting of the Affiliations Com- 
mittee, the Junior College Conference 
Committee, and the Board of Admis- 
sions and Relations with Schools held 
at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, January 16, 1943?: 

1. Students of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
years should be given the opportunity through 
additional work in regular sessions and in 
summer high schools to complete the four 


years of high school in less than four years. 
[Note: This has been done for years.] 


2. Approval was given to the acceptance by 
higher institutions of college work completed 
after the junior year of high school, when 
such college work is taken during the senior 
high school year concurrently with high school 
work. [It was understood by everyone pres- 


1 Letter No. 72 to consultants, from Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, chairman, The Educational 
Policies Commission, December 5, 1942. 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

2 A complete report on this meeting was in- 
cluded in the “What's Happening in California 

ondary Schools” column, California Journal 
mei Education, 18:57-59, January, 
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ent that the above statement extends to all 
junior colleges, four-year colleges, and uni- 
versities the privileges previously granted, 
experimentally, to the Pasadena four-year 
college students. In all areas where there are 
junior colleges this makes possible a unified 
four-year program for pupils in Grades 11 to 
14 so that selected students can complete two 
years of high school plus two years of college 
in three years. It is understood that in every 
such case college work can be taken only when 
high senior work is taken concurrently.] 


3. Approval was given to the action of the 
University of California Board of Admissions 
and Relations with Schools to admit students 
who have completed three and one-half years 
of high school work ; who have completed with 
an average grade of “B” or higher the Uni- 
versity’s subject requirements (a) to (f); 
who have been recommended for admission 
by their high school principals ; and who have 
met the minimum standards for graduation 
from high school, as set up in the Rules and 
Regulations of the State Board of Education. 
[Note: This is a war emergency measure 
only and is approved for the calendar year of 
1943.] 

We have to look into the future and 
make it possible for the brightest boys 
to be well along when they arrive at the 
age of 18 with their premedical, pre- 
dental, pre-engineering, and other pre- 
paratory courses, or how else can we 
make it possible for these groups to 
emerge as doctors, dentists, engineers, 
pharmacologists, chemists, physicists, or 
mathematicians? Unless we adopt a 
constructive program as herein out- 
lined, equal opportunity for professional 
training will be denied many youths. 


HE junior college after the war will 

become an institution far greater 
than the junior college of the past. It 
is wise, therefore, for us to start getting 
ready a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. Although we are intent on the 
needs of the hour, for that which moves 
catches the eye, we must begin to install 
in our educational thinking an after-the- 
war educational program. 

Equal in importance to the present 
all-out campaign of training for action 
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in war, we must realize, is an immediate 
concentration of educational thinking of 
the faculties and leaders of our junior 
colleges on plans for organizing and 
administering a program to reéducate 
and to retrain the multitudes of men and 
women for reémployment and for re- 
location in new types of work when con- 
ditions of prosperity change, as they will 
when world leaders usher in an age of 
peace. 

After the last war the Federal 
Government established an excellent 
program of educational and economic 
rehabilitation for men incapacitated by 
the ravages of the conflict. The State 
has continued with a fine program of 
rehabilitation for those injured by acci- 
dent. Junior colleges, departments of 
adult education, and some other higher 
institutions have made an excellent 
beginning in reéducating adults for em- 
ployment, and we have some experience 
to light our pathway. The time is here 
when we need many advocates of the 
cause of educational rehabilitation to 
plan the programs, to outline courses 
and curriculums, to survey needs, to 
organize areas, to study placement, and 
to devise means of training men and 
women in ways of making a living. 

The proposed program calls for 
teaching and for training in the per- 
formance of many types of skilled and 
semiskilled activities, and it also calls 
for devising new ways of earning a liv- 
ing. Let us consider this last proposal 
at once. During the period following 
the crash of 1929, more than 6,000 new 
industries were developed in the homes 
of our country; these were small and 
provided independent living for thou- 
sands. Why not arouse the enthusiasm 
of men and women to put forth their 
efforts to originate and fabricate new 
designs, new garments, new vegetables 
and fruits, new gadgets? 

The junior colleges of today, with 
their teachers leading in the movement, 


should initiate an educational program 
for promoting tolerance in the after- 
the-war world. During the period of 
struggle, antagonism, and hatred are 
being developed that may last for many 
years, just as civil antagonism, like 
Banquo’s ghost, still appears to trouble 
us. Let educators attack this problem 
and get going on a program of edu- 
cation for tolerance. 

Mark Twain once said that “we talk 
a good deal about the weather, but none 
of us do very much about it.” Like- 
wise, we talk glibly about tolerance, and 
again none of us do very much about it. 
Why not be definite and plan an edu- 
cation for the promotion of a high de- 
gree of American tolerance in the after- 
the-war world? Church and school, the 
family unit, and the organized group 
must work toward the substitution of 
mutual respect for hatred, understand- 
ing for suspicion, and the friendly nod 
for the flagrant glance of aspersion. 
We must educate for tolerance. 

The educational program of every 
institution, secondary and collegiate 
alike, should be based on a wise combi- 
nation of the academic and the practi- 
cal, the cultural, and the vocational. 
Just as teachers are wisely trained to 
teach both major and minor subjects, 
so our program in the schools not only 
should deal with the cultural, but it 
should provide for training students in 
practical skills so that they can work, 
earn, and advance in their chosen fields. 
Those who are trained well to do more 
than one line of work are the last to 
suffer during a depression. We should 
educate for economic independence. 

The junior colleges should look for- 
ward to getting very fine equipment 
from the Government for an extensive 
mechanic arts program in order to in- 
sure strong industrial arts offerings. 

There are other matters with which 
the junior colleges of today should 
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be concerned. Civil war and internal 
strife always have been more terrible 
than foreign wars. Educational leaders 
of today should consider a program de- 
signed to train men and women to get 
along without discord and struggle. 

The union and non-union employees, 
the owners, capitalists, employers, and 
managers of tomorrow are now in our 
public schools. Let us train the future 
workers and employers, capitalists, and 
tradesmen to work together in friendly 
cooperation. Let us study the problem 
and train students in the activities of 
cooperation. Let us realize that we 
must cooperate or we perish. Let us 
dispel the erroneous opinion, “Educate 
them and they won’t work for us.” In- 
stead, let us educate, train, and develop 
all for the work of the world, eventu- 
ally placing each citizen in his chosen 
activity where he will be assured con- 
tentment in his work, economic free- 
dom, opportunity for self-development, 
and a position where he can render serv- 
ice to others and where recognition will 
be accorded him for his personal impor- 
tance to society. 
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To implement this program, why not 
establish at once an educational pro- 
gram designed to study after-the-war 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees? Might not out of such an edu- 
cational effort emerge a plan destined 
to succeed in enabling employees and 
employers of the future to share each 
with the other in production and to di- 
vide the fruits of their endeavor while 
safeguarding entirely the rights and 
privileges of a long-suffering public? 


HE educational program always has 

involved planning for the future. 
Junior college leaders should review 
past needs, provide for present needs, 
and train their pupils to succeed in both 
the present and the future. Too many 
think only in terms of the past; there 
are others who choose to regard only 
the present, while only a few prepare 
adequately for the future. 

Let us, during these days of struggle 
set our houses in order and do all in 
our power in the service of our country, 
recognizing the fact that teachers are 
vital as America’s defense agents. 


California Distributors of War Films 


In California, Government war films may be obtained from the following 


distributors : 


Berkeley—Extension Division, University of California. 

Hollywood—Bell and Howell Company, 716 North La Brea Avenue. 

Los Angeles—Extension Division, University of California, 813 S. Hill 
Street; William M. Dennis, 2506%4 W. Seventh Street; Films, Inc., 1709 W. 
Eighth Street; Ideal Pictures Corporation, 2408 W. Seventh Street. 

Oakland—Audiofilms Company, 262 Scenic, Piedmont. 

San Francisco—Photo and Sound, Inc., 153 Kearny Street; YMCA Motion 


Picture Bureau, 351 Turk Street. 


Schools and community organizations in Oakland also may obtain the films 








from the Oakland Public Schools; in the Los Angeles area, schools and com- 
munity groups may secure them from both the city and county school systems, 
and in the San Diego region also they may obtain them from the local city and 
county schools. 

As part of the Government effort to obtain widespread distribution and 
maximum use of war films, the cost to users has been kept at a minimum. 
Distributors may make only the nominal service charge of 50 cents for the first 
film and 25 cents for each additional film included in a single shipment (there is 
one exception: on Target for Tonight, a 5-reel picture, distributors may make 
a service charge of $2.50). 

















Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


An Evaluation of the Content of Recent 
High School Anthologies of Literature by 
Means of Objective Criteria, by Mildred Mc- 
Croskey Wilbur. Unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 1942; 
168 pages. 


HE objectives of high school litera- 

ture by common consent are now 
thought of as values. Beyond this point, 
frontier leaders generally have agreed 
on a body of principles which should 
govern the choice of content and the 
elaboration of teaching procedures. It 
is widely conceded, however, that these 
principles have not yet to any great ex- 
tent been incorporated in practice. 

Since much of the content of high 
school courses in literature is supplied 
by anthologies, probably the latter fur- 
nish a rather reliable index of prevailing 
conventional practices. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Wilbur set out to develop a list 
of objective criteria which should gov- 
ern the choice of the content of litera- 
ture courses on the senior high school 
level and to evaluate by means of these 
criteria the content of twenty-four rep- 
resentative anthologies, designed for 
this level and published or revised be- 
tween 1930 and 1941. 

The criteria were based on widely 
accepted principles set forth by out- 
standing leaders in the field and on 
reading interests of high school stu- 
dents, as reported by previous investi- 
gators and as revealed by questionnaire 
responses of 180 senior high school 
students. 

The immediate outcome was the fol- 
lowing statement of general principles: 


A literature curriculum should: (1) 
take cognizance of the present interests 
of students, (2) provide for the guid- 
ance of these interests to higher levels, 
(3) include a generous proportion of 
contemporary material, (4) embody a 
board reading program, and (5) be or- 
ganized by types of experience. In 
order to convert these general principles 
into reasonably objective criteria for the 
evaluation of the anthologies, Mrs. Wil- 
bur found it necessary as a next step to 
set up standards for each one and on 
the strength of these to construct check- 
lists for the analysis and evaluation of 
the anthology content. 

The highlights in the findings may be 
summarized briefly by noting the extent 
to which the content of the anthologies 
measures, or fails to measure, up to the 
several criteria. In general, it may be 
pointed out in advance that the disagree- 
ment is so much more striking than the 
agreement that one is forced to the con- 
clusion that the criteria which influenced 
the compilers of the anthologies in their 
choice of content are not to any great 
extent the criteria sponsored by pro- 
gressive leaders. 


O what extent does the content of 

the anthologies measure up to estab- 
lished student reading interests? This 
question may be answered by comparing 
student preferences and anthology em- 
phases in the matter of literary types, 
themes, time and place settings, and time 
of writing. The most popular literary 
types with high school students are the 
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novel, the short story, and biography; 
but less than one-third of the anthology 
content consists of these types. Students 
show very little interest in poetry, the 
essay, the oration, and history of litera- 
ture ; but from 28 per cent (tenth grade) 
to 53 per cent (twelfth grade) of the 
anthology content consists of these 
types. Student interest in nonfiction in- 
creases progressively from the tenth to 
the twelfth grades ; so does the anthol- 
ogy content in this area. 

The most popular themes with stu- 
dents are adventure, romantic love, 
sea, detective, mystery, humor, animal, 
Western, and historical fiction; only 
about one-third of the anthology con- 
tent is concerned with these themes. 
Distinctly unpopular student themes are 
nature, death or sorrow, religion, his- 
tory of literature, and description ; but 
from one-fourth to one-third of the 
contents of the eleventh and twelfth 
grade anthologies is given over to these 
themes. 

Students show a decided preference 
for time settings in the following order : 
recent twentieth century, early twentieth 
century, nineteenth century, and seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ; in the 
anthology content this order is prac- 
tically reversed, the percentage of litera- 
ture with seventeenth century settings 
actually exceeding the percentage of all 
selections with a twentieth century set- 
ting. Students rank the United States 
first and foreign countries (other than 
Great Britain) second as most popular 
place settings for literature; in one 
grade only, the eleventh, are the place 
settings of the anthology content in 
fairly close agreement with these pref- 
erences ; in the tenth and twelfth grade 
anthologies place settings in Great 
Britain exceed all others. 

Students show a decided preference 
for literature written in the twentieth 
century, particularly for that written 
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since 1920, and very little interest for 
that written prior to the nineteenth 
century; only from one- to two-fifths 
of the content of the anthologies was 
written during the twentieth century, 
very little of it since 1920; nearly one- 
half of the content of the twelfth grade 
anthologies was written during the un- 
popular periods preceding the nine- 
teenth century. 

To what extent do the anthologies 
provide for the guidance of present 
student interests to higher levels? Since 
they failed to a great extent to take 
cognizance of the present interests of 
students, it is not surprising to find that 
the compilers were equally negligent in 
their provisions for guidance. The find- 
ings reveal no consistent attempt to 
grade materials in keeping with intel- 
lectual and social maturity, not even in 
the collateral reading lists. 


Do anthologies provide a generous 
proportion of contemporary material? 
Scarcely, in view of the fact that 80 
per cent of the literature for the twelfth 
grade, 64 per cent of that for the 
eleventh grade, and 58 per cent of that 
for the tenth grade was written prior 
to the twentieth century. 

Do anthologies embody a broad read- 
ing program? The findings show that 
they do so in some respects, but not in 
others. On the one hand, the content 
obviously is representative of all the 
important literary types; on the other 
hand, provisions for individual differ- 
ences in interests, maturity, and ability 
are conspicuous by their absence, even 
in the collateral reading lists. 


To what extent is the content of the 
anthologies organized by types of ex- 
perience? The findings show that only 
one-fourth of it is organized in this 
fashion, the remainder being organized 
either by literary types or in chrono- 
logical order. 
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California Junior Colleges Conduct 
Studies in Terminal Education.—Of 
the nine Institutional Studies in Termi- 
nal Education carried on under the 
direction of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, four are being con- 
ducted by California Junior Colleges. 

At Bakersfield Junior College, in 
cooperation with three nearby high 
schools, J. W. McDaniel is attempting 
to develop and appraise techniques and 
procedures useful in improving the cur- 
ricular adjustments of students by pre- 
matriculation guidance. The threefold 
purpose of the Bakersfield study is to 
devise and evaluate criteria for early 
discrimination of potentially successful 
transfer and terminal students, to set 
up counseling procedures for guiding 
students into junior college curricula 
that best meet their needs, and to de- 
vise techniques for obtaining advance 
descriptions of probable enrollees in 
junior college. 

Los Angeles City College is experi- 
menting with the selection and develop- 
ment of adequate tests and procedures 
for admission to semiprofessional cur- 
ricula. This work was begun by Ken- 
neth H. Lanouette and now is being 
carried on by Miss Alice Dement. The 
criteria upon which this project origi- 
nally was based have been seriously 
affected by the war situation, and since 
March, 1942,a staff of seventeen faculty 
members has been engaged in carry- 





ing forward individual investigations in 
specialized fields on the foundation of 
exploratory work accomplished in the 
first year of the study. 

Cecil C. Stewart has been codrdi- 
nator for the Pasadena Junior College 
project, which is exploring placement, 
follow-up, and continuation training in 
the junior college. 

The problem of the San Francisco 
Junior College Terminal Education 
project is to study the use of the com- 
munity survey as a basis for establish- 
ing terminal curricula in the junior 
college.—Lioyp D. Luckmann, San 
Francisco Junior College. 


7 7 : 

San Francisco Junior College Of- 
fers Course to Interpret Issues of the 
War.—San Francisco Junior College 
has instituted a special course to inter- 
pret the issues of the war in its General 
College Curriculum. The course, So- 
cial Science 1 (Winning the War), aims 
to teach students to behave democrati- 
cally in crises, according to Dr. A. J. 
Cloud, president, who writes, “We are 
endeavoring to discover a device which 
will teach students not to fear free- 
dom and to trust themselves in order 
that they may accelerate their social 
maturity.” 

The course is composed of a series 
of weekly lectures which are presented 
at an hour when no other classes or 
activities are scheduled, Speakers have 
been drawn from the college faculty, 
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from the community, and from facul- 
ties of neighboring colleges. 


This first series of lectures has been 
concerned with subjects of current in- 
terest, and the committee in charge has 
endeavored to organize the topics in a 
manner that will result in their blend- 
ing into a unified whole. Lecturers are 
given a subject, together with a brief 
statement of the treatment which the 
committee desires. Frankness in dealing 
with the subject matter is encouraged 
so long as no bias enters the presen- 
tation. 


As a basic course open to all students, 
particularly entering students, the class 
is outside the specialized fields of po- 
litical science, history, and sociology 
and aims to give the student a unified 
background for his socio-civic edu- 
cation. One-half unit of credit with- 
out grade points is awarded for satis- 
factory attendance. 


Since the content of the course will 
be revised each semester, there is suf- 
ficient flexibility to admit improve- 
ments. Learning in this kind of situ- 
ation depends totally on the selection of 
easily integrated yet significant topics 
and on good speakers who will inter- 
est and motivate the students—Ltoyp 
D. LuckmMann, San Francisco Junior 
College. 


7 5 7 


Preinduction Courses at Oakland 
High School.—For the student of 
Oakland High School who expects to 
be inducted soon, either because he is 
not going to college or because he plans 
to get his education afterward, certain 
courses are being offered which may 
help him to get into the kind of thing 
he wants to do in the army. This prepa- 
ration for a specific service in the army 
will help the young man not only during 
the war, but also when he returns. 
There are many trades in the army, and 
many of these trades lead to civilian 
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occupations which will be helpful after 
the war. 

The courses offered at Oakland High 
School include : 


la. Radio Electric Shop: Students are 
taught to build receivers, amplifiers, and pub- 
lic address systems. They learn how to care 
for radio equipment in planes, tanks, and 
other mobile units of the armed forces. 

lb. Radio Physics Course: This course is 
designed primarily for preéngineering stu- 
dents, coordinating mathematics and physics 
in a laboratory study. It prepares them for 
the United States Navy Radar School on 
Treasure Island and aids the student who is 
planning to major in engineering at the Uni- 
versity. 

lc. Radio Code Practice: Here is acquired 
a knowledge of code as used in the transmit- 
ting and receiving of messages by radio teleg- 
raphy. The course is of value in the obtaining 
of amateur radio operators’ licenses and in the 
securing of admission to the Signal Corps of 
the United States Army. 

2. Physical Science: This course gives basic 
information on how gasoline engines run, on 
how steam works, and on how dynamos func- 
tion; the fundamentals of radio and of me- 
chanics ; the chemistry of the storage battery ; 
something on heat and meteorology. 

3. Shop Mathematics: This course will aid 
the shop-minded boy to be a better shop- 
workman and should lay a foundation for his 
becoming a foreman. Many students who take 
up sheet metal work, for example, or machine 
shop are severely handicapped by having 
difficulties with shop arithmetic. 

4. Mechanical Drawing: Here is taught a 
skill of great value in almost any trade—the 
maintenance man, the structural worker, the 
aviation mechanic, the ship carpenter, the ma- 
chinist, all use this skill. 

5. Pre-Flight Mathematics: This is de- 
signed for the student who plans to go into 
aviation, whether he goes to college or not. 
It is helpful to pilots, bombardiers, and gun- 
ners. 

6. Woodshop: This course gives training 
not only in woodwork, but also in safety edu- 
cation, which is of major importance in any 
trade; in addition to this it offers some ex- 
perience in the handling of machines. Those 
students headed for machine shop or me- 
chanics receive much value from taking 
woodshop here. 

7. General Metal Shop: This course will 
aid students in improving their chances of 
getting into a trade. General Metal gives 
some training in forge welding, tempering, 
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drilling, cutting metal, soldering, metal cast- 
ing, and the like. 

8. ROTC: Military drill will save time 
and energy for the student and may aid him 
to get advanced standing or to learn a spe- 
cialty when he is inducted. 

9. In general, arithmetic, mathematics, and 
science will be of particular value in the pre- 
induction program. 

ae + 

San Francisco Junior College Sur- 
vey Recommends War-Time Inves- 
tigations.—In its report to the Ter- 
minal Education Commission of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, the San Francisco Junior College 
Community Survey Project emphasizes 
the need which exists for the introduc- 
tion of rapid, effective surveys prepara- 
tory to the establishment of short-term 
curricula for war emergency training 
programs. 

A word of caution calling for effec- 
tiveness rather than rapidity is in- 
cluded. Colleges, casting about for new 
programs that will bolster traditional 
offerings and will extend their terminal 
offerings may fall into the error of 
taking too limited a view of the problem 
at hand and overlook the administra- 
tive costs and overhead involved, acting 
on the philosophy that no price is too 
high to pay in war time, even if the re- 
sults be not wholly satisfactory. The 
rapidity of a survey cannot serve as an 
alibi of justification for shallowness.— 
Lioyp D. LucKMANN, San Francisco 
Junior College. 

7 Sf 7 

Bakersfield Study Throws Light 
on Problem of Acceleration.—That 
the acceleration of able students on an 
achievement basis, provided they are 
freed from the impediments of time 
and credit requirements, well may con- 
stitute a lasting gain for secondary 


education, is the conclusion tendered by 
J. W. McDaniel, codérdinator of the 
Bakersfield Junior College project in 
the continuation studies of the Com- 
mission on Terminal Education. 

Mr. McDaniel has analyzed a sam- 
ple of approximately one hundred and 
fifty students who took a battery of 
tests in 1940 as high school juniors and 
again as junior college freshmen in 
1942. He found that a comparison of 
score distributions at the two levels 
showed much overlapping and that 
junior college scholarship can be pre- 
dicted as well from tests given in the 
eleventh grade in high school as from 
tests given students on their entrance 
to junior college. 

Before justifying the acceleration of 
a prospective transfer student, how- 
ever, Mr. McDaniel would require a 
satisfactory health status, the comple- 
tion of three years of a pre-professional 
pattern with approximately B grades, 
a score above the median on a satisfac- 
tory general ability test, satisfactory 
evidence of high interest and motiva- 
tion in a professional field, evidence of 
urgent need in the selected field, and 
evidence that the future educational 
needs of the individual and manpower 
needs of the nation can be served by 
the acceleration. 

The following criteria are suggested 
by Mr. McDaniel for recommending 
acceleration: (1) consider individual 
need and individual capacity ; (2) com- 
bine mental ability test scores and the 
accumulated high school record; (3) 
validate the critical score points and the 
tests used; (4) vary the critical points 
according to curricular intent -—LLoyp 
D. LucKkMANN, San Francisco Junior 
College. 
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HELEN L. Wirt, Department of Dramatics, 
Oakland High School, Oakland. 


F. M. Yocxery, Principal, Technical Evening 
High School, Oakland. 








AMIGOS Y VECINOS 


LANGUAGE rather than blood brings peoples together. 
These new readers and texts are planned to help high school 
pupils learn and use Spanish—to understand and appreciate 
our Latin-American friends and neighbors. 


x *k * 


Hesse’s Wartime Spanish (1942) . . . . .«. « «+ § 60 


This little book provides a basic wartime vocabulary of sea, 
land, and air terms, with necessary general terms. It presents the 
training experiences of two budding pilots at the Aeronautical 
School at Pensacola, Florida, and also deals with some early 
phases of the war. Very popular already. 


Grismer & Arroyo’s Buenos Amigos, Buenos Vecinos (1943) $1.20 


This is a trip through Mexico by a Mexican engineer and his 
American college student friend. It presents the daily lives of our 
Mexican neighbors, with many pleasing illustrations. Excellent for 
second year reading. 


Keating & Flores’ El Gaucho y La Pampa, Un Drama 
y Ocho Cuentos (1943) . . . . « « « « §1.40 


The Argentine cowboy is a surprising counterpart of our own 
American brand—with his tall stories, pride in his work, and love 
of country. Good pictures. For third year reading. 


Hesse’s Spanish Review Grammar (1942). . . . . §1.40 


A brief but thorough review of the fundamentals of Spanish 
inflection and syntax. Several full-page pictures add Latin- 
American flavor. Designed for second or third year use, after an 
elementary grammar has been studied. 


Carpenter’s Our South American Neighbors (1942) . . $1.16 


A handsome new-style geography reader (in English), with 
many fine illustrations, maps, and pictographs. Excellent for back- 
ground and reference in first year classes in Spanish. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORE ° CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO 

















Please Turn to Page 173 


where you will be introduced to 
a new tradition in map-making 


WILLIAMS' 


GLOBAL MAP SERIES 


735 Market Street 





We are privileged to announce our complete stock 
of these new globe-shaped maps. At a glance, cor- 
rect geographical relationships, including the great 
circle routes across the sea, the land, and through the 
air, can be shown. All lines passing through the center 
are great circles and correct in scale. Excessive dis- 
tortion of areas is prevented in these global maps by 
limiting the projections to a hemisphere. 


Write us for further details and circular 


SCHWABACHER- FREY COMPANY 


San Francisco 








The Group Subscription Plan 


S announced in the February issue 

of the JoURNAL, approximately 
one thousand California teachers in 
forty-nine schools are participating in 
the group subscription plan instituted 
this year, whereby they receive a one- 
year subscription for only $1.00. 


Schools participating are the fol- 
lowing : 


Alameda High School. 

Amador Valley Joint Union High School, 
Pleasanton. 

Antelope Valley Joint Union High School, 
Lancaster. 

Banning Union High School. 

Beverly Hills High School. 

Citrus Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Azusa. 

Colusa Union High School. 

Corning Union High School. 

Delano Joint Union High School. 

East Bakersfield High School, Bakersfield. 

El Monte Union High School. 

Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk. 

Fillmore Joint Union High School. 

Fort Bragg Senior High School. 


Fremont High School, Oakland. 

Fresno State College. 

Glenn County High School, Willows. 

Hayward Union High School. 

James A. Garfield High School, Los Angeles. 

John Burroughs Junior High School, Bur- 
bank. 

John C. Fremont High School, Los Angeles. 

Julian Union High School. 

Kern County Union High School and Bakers- 
field Junior College, Bakersfield. 

Lassen Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege, Susanville. 

Laton Joint Union High School. 

McClymonds High School, Oakland. 

McFarland High School. 

Madera Union High School. 

Monrovia - Arcadia - Duarte’ High School, 
Monrovia. 

Mt. Diablo Union High School, Concord. 

Napa Junior High School. 

Oakland High School. 

Oroville Union High School. 

Oxnard Union High School. 

Pacific Grove High School. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson Junior High School, 
West Los Angeles. 

Raymond Granite Union High School. 

Red Bluff Union High School. 

Reedley Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege. 











Salinas High School. 
Santa Barbara High School. 

Santa Monica Junior College. 

Schneider Vocational School, Stockton. 
Sequoia Union High School. 

Shafter High School. 

Shasta Union High School, Redding. 

Taft Union High School. 

Technical High School, Oakland. 

Turlock Union High School. 

Westwood Junior-Senior High School. 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Long Beach. 


New Books 


MONG the new books recently 
received by the JourNAtL for re- 
view are the following which are in- 
tended for use in high school classes 
of the preaeronautics or preinduction 
type: 

Before You Fly, by Pearle Thurber Robin- 
son, Frederic A. Middleton, George M. Raw- 
lins, Joseph W. Phillips. Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1943. Price, $2.00; 568 pages. 

Essentials of Algebra, Complete Second 
Year Course, by Walter W. Hart. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1943. Price, $1.68; 480 
pages. 





Essentials of Business Arithmetic, by Ed- 
ward M. Kanzer and William L. Schaaf. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1943 (revised). 
Price, $1.48; 486 pages. 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Charles E. 
Dull and Michael N. Idelson. Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., New York, 1943. Price, 
$1.48; 476 pages. , 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Fred R. 
Miller. D. C. Heath and Company, 1943. 
Price, $1.00; 220 pages. 

Fundamentals of Electricity, by Lester R. 
Williard. Ginn and Company, 1943. Price, 
$1.24; 359 pages. 

Fundamentals of Machines, by Burton L. 
Cushing. Ginn and Company, 1943. Price, 
$1.24; 448 pages. 

Fundamentals of Machines, by Charles E. 
Dull and Ira G. Newlin. Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1943. Price, $1.48; 563 pages. 

A Mathematics Refresher, by A. Hooper. 
Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 1942. Price, 
$1.32; 342 pages. 

Mechanical Drawing, Including Blueprint 
Reading, by Arthur B. Babbitt and David J. 
Swartz. Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
1942. Price, $1.20; 223 pages. 

Pre-Service Course in Electricity, by Wil- 
liam C. Shea. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1943. 


Price, $1.52; 276 pages. 





W. W. Hart’s BASIC MATHEMATICS 


A streamlined survey or refresher course to prepare for in- 
duction or for special training in college. BRIEF EDITION 


W. L. Hart’s PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 




















D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY »* San Francisco 


With Applications. Fundamentals strongly focussed on appli- 
cations important in aeronautics and warfare. Chapter on 


Miller’s FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 


Based on Bulletin PIT-101 of the War Department and U. S. 
Office of Education. Specifically for pre-induction courses. 


Moore’s ELEMENTARY AVIGATION 


For pre-flight courses. Can be used by physics or mathematics 
teachers without specialized knowledge of aviation. 


Nettels and Others: PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


Valuable for pre-training students who have not studied sci- 
ence—especially material on weather, materials and processes, 


HEATH 
for one-semester courses. 
Mathematics 
and plane and middle latitude sailing. 
Science 
Texts Interesting, thorough, teachable. 
for high school 
Pre-Induction 
Classes 
fuel, communications. 
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* FOR PRE-INDUCTION COURSES x 








The Fundamentals of 


ELECTRICIT Y: A Pre-Induction Text 


The Fundamentals of 


SHO PW ORK: 4 Pre-Induction Text 


By JOHNSON and NEWKIRK 


PREPARED TO MEET ARMY SPECIFICATIONS in skilled train- 
ing as set forth in the outlines based upon TECHNICAL AND FIELD 
MANUALS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Your regular staff of teachers can Your present laboratory and shop equip- 
conduct these courses. ment can be used for them. 


Profusely illustrated to show tools, materials, equip- 
ment, and step-by-step procedures. Each $1.32 (list). 





* FOR PRE-FLIGHT COURSES * 





SCIENCE OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 
ELEMENTS OF PRE-FLIGHT AERONAUTICS 





Training thousands of young Americans for the air 
Scientifically accurate © Prepared by experts 








The basic training texts in pre-flight education; choose either, according to your 
course of study. $1.32; $0.96 (respectively). 


In the Air-Age Education Series, 20 books for Air-Age training, prepared in 
codperation with the C. A. A., and sponsored by The Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY *:..;.::... 




















New Books in Science 


SIEMENS: Aeronautics Workbook 


Follows closely Leaflet No. 63. Includes working chart 
in 6 colors. $1.00. Chart (separate), $0.40. 


CUSHING: Fundamentals of Machines 


Meeting War Department outline No. PIT 102 for 
basic one-semester course. $1.24. 


WILLIARD: Fundamentals of Electricity 
Meeting War Department outline No. PIT 101. $1.24. 


CALDWELL-CURTIS: Everyday Science 


A new, well-planned text which is up-to-the-minute in 
every respect. Features wartime applications, post-war 
developments, development of “airmindedness,” con- 
servation, etc. $1.96. 


EBY-WAUGH-WELCH-BUCKINGHAM: The 
Physical Sciences 


A new book containing the elements of physics, as- 
tronomy, geology, and chemistry that all should know. 
Special chapters are devoted to flying and to the tele- 
phone and radio. Jn Press. 


PRICES SUBJECT TO DISCOUNT 


Jinn and Company 


45 SeconpD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 











